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AHOURDIN went out to 
Australia for his health, but 
in his secret soul he cherished 
other projects. Cursed by a dis- 
tressing delicacy, and neither 
physically nor mentally robust, 
he had nevertheless an incongruous and 
quite unsuspected hankering after violent 
experiences in wild places. In part this was 
due to much early reading in a well-worn 
groove, in part to a less worthy stimulus. 
Tahourdin had a big brother, who had once 
turned up at South Kensington in romantic 
rags, thereafter to thrill all callers with 
graphic accounts of his more respectable 
adventures by flood and field. This had 
fired Tahourdin with an ignoble ambition, 
not so much to do and see and suffer in 
his turn, as to lay in a stock of yarns which 
should one day compare creditably with 
those of his brother. An unerring arrival 
in Hobson’s Bay, after no more than eighty 
days under canvas, fell proportionately flat 
upon the bold spirit that had spent half the 
voyage in wistful day-dreams of coral islands 
and of pirates’ lairs. But there was one dream 
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whose fulfilment nothing could prevent, ‘and 
Tahourdin set foot on Australian soil with 
the fixed determination to plant it forthwith 
in the very heart of the Bush. 

Tahourdin’s preconception of the Bush 
(the capital was his in all his letters) was a 
mental picture of singular detail and defini- 


tion. He saw huge and sombre trees in the 
bowels of some vast ravine, with perpetual 
noon above and perpetual night below—in 
the cool bed of an ocean of unchanging 
leaves. He picked out the shadows with 
horsemen in jack-boots and red shirts (him- 
self among them), now feasting round monster 
camp-fires, now caracoling behind orderly 
flocks and herds. Then there were the gold- 
diggings : you pegged out your claim and dug 
away until your pick harpooned a nugget. 
Then there were bushrangers and wild blacks, 
and Tahourdin had hopes and fears of an 
encounter with one orthe other. Perhaps the 
hopes predominated ; they certainly did in 
the case of the bushrangers. Tahourdin had 
read much of these gentry ; he intended to go 
prepared for them, with very little worth steal- 
ing about his person at any one time. With 
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their well-known magnanimity they would 
probably hand him that little back again, and 
he would have it to talk about for the term 
of his natural life. 

It will be seen that this egoist did not fly 
too high. He did not aspire to astonish the 
world, but only his friends, and he kept his 
aspiration to himself. Moreover, there was 
one excuse for him. He was not quite 
eighteen when he landed at Williamstown. 

His letters of introduction made him 
several friends, who did their best to deter 
the escaped sehoolboy from plunging into a 
life for which he was obviously unfitted. 
They assured him that there were no wild 
blacks within a thousand miles ; that bush- 
ranging had been stamped out years since 
with the Kellys: that the single digger was 
obsolete and his claim an anachronism. 
Tahourdin was sorry to hear all this, but 
was merely restrained from buying a horse 
and riding forth to seek adventures as he had 
originally proposed to himself. Instead, he 
pushed for introductions to squatters, and 
finally succeeded in discovering one who 
at length consented to feed him for his 


services, if he chose to present himself at the 
station at his own risk and expense, prepared 
to do anything he was told, and to pay his 


own way back if he could not do it well 
enough to be worth his rations. In other 
words, he was to be given a trial in the 
untranslatable capacity of “jackeroo.” Now, 
“(-Block ”—the station had no other name 

was some six hundred miles from Scott’s 
Hotel in Melbourne, where this dazzling 
prospect was unfolded ; and Tahourdin had 
broken into the last ten pounds of his last 
remittance from home. So he could afford 
the train no farther than Echuca, whence he 
travelled steerage by the river steamer to 
Balranald, which he reached with just enough 
in hand to coach it to Clare Corner. This 
was the real bush: it did not deserve a 
capital after all! 

The trees were not a bit high. ‘They were 
uncommonly low. Ranges and gullies there 
were none. ‘The whole country was as flat 
and arid as a rusty frying-pan. It whistled 
with crickets at night. It quivered in the 
heat all day. Night and day, Tahourdin had 
to jump down every five miles or so to open 
a gate, for he was the only passenger. It 
seemed that the whole country was in squares 
like a chess-board : it was as though a vast 
wire net had been cast across it. Tahourdin 
was thankful to see some cockatoos and 
parrakeets, and once a snake, and more than 
once a kangaroo: they were the only poinis 
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in common between the real and the ideal. 
In the end he was met by a lean and nasal 
lout in a “spring” cart, and jolted forty miles 
back from the so-called road to a few log 
huts on a sandy pine ridge. Such was the 
Riverina station of his dreams. 

A bronzed man in leggings stepped down 
from a veranda and introduced himself as 
Mr. Glover, the manager. ‘Tahourdin appre- 
ciated his friendly greeting, but lost no time 
in inquiring for the gentleman whom he had 
seen (and rather liked) in Melbourne. 

“Oh, he doesn’t hang out on G-Block,” 
said Mr. Glover; “he lives at another of his 
stations down in Vic. He only comes up 
here for the lamb-marking and the shearing.” 

“ When’s that?” asked ‘Tahourdin, feeling 
somewhat disappointed, but also desirous of 
obtaining such information for its own sake. 

“That?” repeated the manager, cocking 
his eyebrows with a grin. “it’s not the 
same thing, you know: it’s two different 
things. We lamb-mark about June, and 
shear in August and September, so they're 
both over for the year. You're a pretty new 
chum, I take it, Mr. Tahourdin ? ” 

“ As new as they make them,” admitted 
Tahourdin, with a laugh. 

“Well, we're very glad of some fresh 
blood,” said Mr. Glover; “there are only 
three of us here at the homestead, and we 
get pretty sick of each other at times. No 
ladies for you, Tahourdin! I havent’ 
sighted a petticoat these six months. A China- 
man cooks for us, and we make our own 
beds. By the way, Symes and Hutchinson, 
my overseer and storekeeper, are camping 
out to-night, so you and I will be alone. Are 
you very hungry ?” 

“Not a bit,” said Tahourdin. 
square meal when I left the coach.” 

“ That’s all right. Do you happen to have 
a good knife on you ?” 

Tahourdin happened to have a very good 
one indeed, the kind of present one gets on 
going to the Colonies, and he produced it 
with alacrity. The manager found a blade 
among the other implements, and ran a 
practised thumb along the edge. 

“Will you lend it to me to 
sheep ?” 

Tahourdin was taken 
but of course compiied. 

“You see, you run out of things in the 
back-blocks, and it isn’t worth sending for 
‘em piecemeal. I’ve been using my own 
penknife lately : this isa great improvement. 
You may as well come and lend a hand, or 
we'll never get any dinner to-night.” 


“Thada 


stick a 


aback, 


somewhat 
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“With pleasure,” said Tahourdin, sicken- 
ing at the thought. “But—but you don’t 
kill and eat on the same day ?” 

“Don’t we! Wait till you know this 
climate; why, it’s still a hundred in the 
shade, and it must be getting on for six 
oclock. This way, Tahourdin, and you can 
hold your knife till I’m ready for it.” 

So the education of the jackeroo began 
with a baptism of blood, which turned him 
cold with sickness in the full glare of that 
sun. Yet he stood his ground manfully with 
set jaws; was even interested, once the 
breath was out of the mangled carcass, in its 
swift and cleanly reduction to the familiar 
and inoffensive joints ; and marvelled later to 
find he could partake without a qualm. The 
barbarous repast was eked out with split-peas 
and a water-melon, the nearest approach to 
vegetables on the drought-stricken run, and 
washed down with pints of boiling tea ; what 
was incongruous, but the more charming on 
that account, they sat down to it in black 
coats and clean collars, the manager setting 
the example. 

“We took to dining in our shirt-sleeves,” 
said he, “and then pyjamas. It was time to 
draw the line, so you find us at the opposite 
xtreme.” 

Tahourdin did not think it an extreme, but 
he was pleased, and his pleasure deepened 
with the night. The manager was very nice 
to him as they sat in 
the veranda and 
watched the stars. He 
was a man of thirty, 
hard-featured, square- 
jowled, brown skinned, 

a native Australian 
from wideawake to 
spurs ; very positive in 
his opinions ; not par- 
ticular as to the 
language in which he 
aired them ; but, upon 
the whole, and seeing 
he was the “boss,” 
decidedly amiable 
to the beardless and 
untried jackeroo. 
In point of fact, he 
was greatly enter- 
tained by Tahourdin, 
who was an exceed- 
ingly ingenuous and 
confiding youth, 
susceptible to the 
least friendliness, 
and apt under its 
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influence to divulge his own feelings and 
affairs with uncalled-for candour. Thus the 
jackeroo went to bed, in a chamber rude 
enough to satisfy even his requirements, 
with the feeling that he had made a valuable 
friend for life; and the manager, chuckling 
consumedly over a final pipe, foresaw infinite 
sport. 

Next day they spent on the run together, 
shifting a few attenuated sheep from one 
paddock to another, and covering alto- 
gether some twenty miles on horseback in 
the heat. Tahourdin had not ridden since 
he became too big for the pony at home, 
and evening found him an ignominious 
cripple, driven to join insincerely in the 
laugh against himself. He was no longer 
in the highest spirits. He had shown great 
ineptitude in the saddle, and once at least, 
in the heat of a skirmish with the stupid 
sheep, his new friend had spoken to him in 
a way that rankled. But he had enlisted of 
his own free will; he was not such a fool as 
to resent a sharp word from a superior officer, 
and they rode home together the same good 
friends. Or so Tahourdin imagined ; and 
Glover would have vowed that he was right ; 
for there was no real malice in the man. 

Nevertheless, his manner changed towards 
Tahourdin in the inspiring company of those 
tried comrades, Messrs. Hutchinson and 
Symes, station storekeeper and overseer 
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respectively. Hitherto it had not been 
worth while to poke even legitimate fun at 
the jackeroo ; there had been no audience ; 
but the manager soon made up for lost time. 
Tahourdin had scarcely given a second 
thought to his conversational indiscretions 
of the night before ; the other had treasured 
the whole series; and out they. came at 
dinner for the delectation of the previous 
absentees, in bursts of oblique raillery that 
left its object red with rage, for all the smiles 
he deemed it prudent to assume. 

“Mr. Tahourdin never mixed tea and 
mutton before. Where’s that champagne, 
Hutchinson? You're not half a_ store- 


keeper ; but cheer up! After all, we’re not 
such savages as Mr. Tahourdin expected to 
find us: he 


was quite astonished at our 


***) BROUGHT MY WHOLE KIT, 


putting on black coats for 
dinner — my word !” 
“T wasn’t a bit,” protested Tahourdin, 


stung to the quick by this subtle perfidy, but 
still all good-nature on the surface. “I 
thought it awfully jolly.” 

“But not so jolly as dressing altogether, 
eh? He dresses every night of his life when 
he’s at home in the old country; don’t you, 
Tahourdin? You don’t happen to have 
brought your dress-clothes with you, eh?” 

Tahourdin, amid roars, confessed that he 
had. “I brought my whole kit,” he shouted 
in explanation. “I had nowhere to leave 
anything. Of course I wanted them in 
Melbourne.” 

“ Never mind, 
make allowances for us; 


You 
can 


must 
you 


Tahourdin ! 
what 
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expect of poor back-blockers? But, I say, 
it’s a thousand pities we've got no lady of the 
Tahourdin could tell her about the 
His sister’s been presented 


house ! 
latest fashions. 
at Court!” 

It was an undeniable fact, but how the 
fact had slipped out overnight Tahourdin 
could not now conceive. Had he fallen 
so low in unconscious boastfulness? He 
remembered now that he had been misled 
into talking about his people ; and he was 
certainly very proud of that sister. Well, 
she would be the last to forgive him if this 
detestable conversation should ever come 
to her ears; meanwhile he deserved all he 
got. 

“Which court?” inquired the overseer, 
a littke man with a squeaky voice, but the 





HE SHOUTED, IN EXPLANATION. 






roughest customer with whom 
Tahourdin had yet foregathered. 

“The police -court, of course,” replied 
Tahourdin, plunging into the joke in despera- 
tion. The manager’s face grew long at once. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t give her away. His own 
sister, too! We'll drop the subject, gentle- 
men, if you please.” 

But another was soon forthcoming. 

“Have we got any bushrangers kicking 
about, Hutchy? Because Tahourdin would 
rather like to meet one.” 

“The deuce he would!” cried the store- 
keeper, a buffoon himself, who foresaw man) 
a merry innings when his senior should have 
wearied of the game. 

“The deuce indeed !” 
trying once more to laugh it off. 


echoed Tahourdin, 
“T never 
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said that, Mr. Glover, I really didn’t. I only 
said I’d read about the bushrangers, and was 
a bit disappointed to find them extinct. I 
rather wanted to meet somebody who’s been 
stuck up by them——” 

“Or be stuck up yourself, eh ?” 

“ Well, I’m not even sure that I’d mind 
that so very much, if I hadn’t too much to 
lose, and they left me with a pretty whole 
skin. It would be an experience worth 
having, I’m blowed if it wouldn’t !” 

“If you want real, warranted, cold-drawn 
pluck,” said the manager, sententiously, “ you 
must go to the old country for it, after all !” 

It was not done in temper, or with at all 
an evil grace; but the meal was over, the 
chairs pushed back; and at this point 
the jackeroo, still red, but still grinning, 
managed to retreat in fair order. 

“That was a nasty one,” chuckled the 
storekeeper. 

“One agen’ his duck-house,” squeaked the 
overseer. 

“Not a bit of it!” cried Glover, rovnding 
upon his wise men like any potentate. “I 
happened to mean that. I shouldn’t be a 
bit surprised if that kid hadn’t some grit in 
him somewhere. But—sy word! What did 
I tell you chaps? J/sn’t¢ he sport ?” 

He was more. He had come there of his 
own accord, for his own peculiar ends. He 
was willing to work for his bread, as a 
necessity of the situation, and disposed to 
enjoy that novelty with the rest. He was 
none the less. a dabbler and a dilettante 
among hard-working men. He was not only 
sport, therefore, but perfectly fair game. 

Only the game was not pursued in a very 
sporting spirit. It was generally three to one ; 
never less than two; for, individually, the 
trio could be nice enough to Tahourdin ; 
but, collectively, and even in couples, they 
seemed to vie with one another to make 
bush life a burden to him. Of course, this 
was not their cold-blooded design; equally 
of course, Tahourdin had himself to thank 
for the excessive measure of his humiliation. 
He was sensitive and vain, though uncon- 
scious of his vanity. It was none the less 
easily wounded on that account. His skin 
was as thin as a sensitized film; he was 
ashamed to show his arms; yet he had 
deliberately put himself at the mercy of men 
of infinitely coarser fibre, who could have 
thrashed him as they thrashed their dogs. 

The manager was right, however, and there 
was some salt in Tahourdin even here. 
Having taken up his false position, of his 
own free will, he was not to be chaffed out 
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of it at theirs. He was not to be bullied 
out of it. He might suffer, but he would 
never fly from what after all was mere 
badinage, though of a peculiar brand. That 
much must be allowed. It was not the kind 
of chaff the jackeroo had come in for at 
school, though new boys at a public school 
plumb a very fair depth in this respect, and 
Tahourdin had been of the type to touch 
bottom. But in those days he had been 
freely kicked; an occasional blow would 
have been almost a comfort in these. They 
did not descend to that: he was so 
obviously a weakling ; and their nice absten- 
tion from physical violence was an uncon- 
sciously cruel reminder of the fact. They 
did not visit him with the traditional torments 
reserved for the conventionally robust “ new 
chum.” They did not put him on the 
dangerous horses. They merely mangled his 
somewhat peculiar patronymic whenever they 
addressed him. They merely discussed him 
in the third person as though he were not 
present, when he was ; and that so freely and 
fully, amid so brisk a competition in insult, 
obscenity, and brutal wit, that blood and 
tears would rise together in the end, and the 
wretched youth rush choking from the 
room. 

Once, however, he behaved differently ; 
and the single instance must suffice to justify 
all generalities. If these be too strong 
but the one little incident shall speak for 
itself. 

It was a Sunday afternoon not three weeks 
after Tahourdin’s arrival. The heat was an 
outrage on man and beast. Half-naked and 
unkempt, with face and arms not merely 
sunburnt, but red-raw and swollen from the 
burning, Tahourdin lay stretched upon his 
bed in the full tide of a hard-earned and 
duly grateful siesta. To him enter the high- 
voiced overseer and the big buffoon of a 
Hutchinson. They wake him up. He 
suffers this without complaint. They criticise 
his clothes, his trunks, his boots, his razor 
(a fruitful item, being in scarcely visible 
request), and, lastly, his home photographs 
upon the wall. All this he endeavours to 
take as he still half-believes that it is meant ; 
but the photographs are different. At each 
word he winces ; the more, because it is the 
one pretentious portrait, that of the favourite 
sister in her Court train, on which these vul- 
tures settle. ‘Their vulgarity is intolerable : 
speak he must. 

“I say, dry up!” 

Not the slightest notice. 


“Say what you like about anything 
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else, but have some respect for a fellow’s 
people. Do you hear me? Do you hear, I 
say ?” 

They heard, but did not heed. The photo- 
graph was that of a fine young woman in 
compulsory white, with rounded arms and 
shapely neck, eyes bright from the day’s 
ordeal, yet not without a hint of tears, and in 
the upper lip contemptuous impatience of this 
last infliction at the photographer’s hands. 
Face and form appealed equally to the 
connoisseurs, whose insolent admiration was 
the final outrage. Comment capped com- 
ment, not gross exactly, not absolutely coarse, 
yet inconceivably boorish and underbred ; 
until Tahourdin, his protests ignored, had 
torn the frame from the wall, and leapt afoot 
like a thin flame. 

“ You-——cad!” he roared. 
your coat and come outside !” 

It was the big 
storekeeper whom 
he faced, the 
fellow who had 


“Take off 


“ 


TAKE OFF 


gone the further in clownish disrespect ; and 
Ajax and the lightning were better matched. 
The absurdity of the thing silenced both 


aggressors. Yet at the second glance it 
did not look so very absurd. Tahourdin 
was rolling up his sleeves, and his arms 


were indeed like the pipe-stems to which 


YOUR COAT AND COME OUTSIDE.” 
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this very enemy had often likened them. 
But his face, fiery enough before, was now 
literally blazing with present passion and long 
arrears of resentment combined. 

“ You'll give me a hiding,” he continued. 
*T know that well enough. Do you think I 
care? I'll mark you first! I'll mark you 
for this! I'll mark you——” 

And he repeated his most opprobrious 
epithet, unpresentable adjective and all ; and 
what would have become of him in the next 
five minutes it is happily unnecessary to 
speculate, for at this juncture the manager 
arrived upon the scene, demanding an expla- 
nation of the row, which was duly given in 
the overseer’s falsetto. 

“ You young fool,” said Glover, “ what do 
you mean by calling Hutchy a name like 
that? Do you know what you deserve ?” 

“Yes, and I want it. Don’t stop him. 
I can take all he gives me. But, by Jove, 
I'll mark him first !” 

“My good little ass, he 

any harm. 
Hutchy ?” 

“Of course I didn’t,” 
said the burly store- 
keeper, looking hurt, for 
the evil word was rank- 
ling, and not the less 
because he had no desire 
to make Tahourdin 
swallow it with his teeth. 
Indeed, the man was less 
brute than boor ; he also 
spoke the truth. He had 
not seriously exceeded 
the limits of legitimate 
“ chiack.” 

“You 


didn’t 
Did 


mean 
you, 


hear that, 
Tahourdin ?” continued 
Glover, not unkindly. 
“You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, my 
word, to take a fellow 
up like that. Cad! That’s 
a nice word to chuck 
about! It may do in 
the old country, but it 
won't do here.” 
“T’m ready to pay for 
it, right or wrong!” 
“But you sha’n’t. I won't let you. No 
more would Hutchy. I’ve known him for 
years, and he’s one of the best. I thought 
you were a good sort, too, Tahourdin, until 
to-day! I thought we were all good pals! 
It isn’t my idea of being pals to fly at a chap 
like that, and call him a cad when he didn’t 
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mean any harm. Is it yours? We’d better 
leave you to think it over.” 

But Tahourdin was quite unable to think. 
He was dazed by the new light in which the 
manager had placed his conduct and 
Hutchinson’s side by side. Glover had 
spoken kindly; he might be right; at any 
rate, he had put Tahourdin pretty effectually 
in the wrong; and the sense of this, after 
such a scene and such humiliation, was more 
than he could bear. He could have borne it 
if he had bled for it. But to be put in the 
wrong, and yet let off, was as the very 
hand and seal to his dishonour; and 
flinging himself on the bed where they had 
found him, Tahourdin wept like the child he 
Was. - 

he others were already laughing it off. 

“ But I believe ine zwou/d have marked you, 
Hutchy! He meant having a jolly good 
try. By the way, what did I tell you about 
his grit? He’s got some, after all, you see ; 
he'd have taken his hiding standing up.” 

The overseer squeaked dissent. 

“T don’t think it, Mr. Glover; he’s a 
fiddlin’ little fraud, if you ask me. He didn’t 
know what he was doin’ of just now; he was 
in too much of a stink. You try him in cold 
blood, and he’ll back out every time.” 

“You mean out of a fight ?” 

“ Out of anything you like.” 

“You don’t think he'll ever show 
more spunk than he did this afternoon ?” 

“He'll take jolly good care never to show 
as much.” 

“Oh ; and what’s your opinion, Hutchy ? 
Do you agree with George Symes ?” 

The storekeeper was in a somewhat 
delicate position. 

“I do and I don’t,” said he. ‘“ Of course 
I wasn’t going for the cove ; what’s more, 
he knew it. Still, I must say he ran his 
risk.” 

“So you don’t think it was a genuine 
challenge ?” 

“I don’t know what to think of it.” 

“But you also wouldn’t trust Tahourdin 
in a tight place ?” 

“No, I’m hanged if I would!” 

The manager looked from one to the other 
of his friends, and shook his head. 

“I’m sorry for you two chaps! You're hope- 
lessly wrong, both of you. That young ass 
has got the right stuff in the right place— not 
too much of it—but enough. He takes too 
much notice of himself; he’s got.a lot of rot 
to be knocked out of him still. But if he 
stays here long enough he’ll turn up trumps, 


and when you least expect it, you bet !” 
Vol. xix.—47, 


any 
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“Do you bet, old man?” inquired the 
cracked voice, slily. 

“I’m __ perfectly 
opinion.” 

“ How much for?” 

“ Five notes.” * 

“ Done with you,” squeaked Symes. 

“ And with me?” said Hutchy. 

*“ Another five ! ” 

“Done again,” cried the storekeeper. 
“ But look here: how long are we to give 
him to play up in? He’s only here for the 
fun of the thing, and don’t you forget it. He 
may chuck it, after this.” 

“Give him six months,” said Glover, “and 
I think he'll stay them out. If he doesn’t 
make you change your opinion in that 
time 2 

“The bet’s off?” 

“Not it! Ill pay up. But you must 
both play a bit lighter in the meantime ; give 
the poor fellow a rest now and then, or you'll 
spoil his nerve. I know it was me that 
started it, but I’m rather sorry now that I 
did. I don’t ask you to let him off 
altogether ; he doesn’t deserve that ; only 
don’t you two have quite such an almighty 
down on him. And I'll win my money yet— 
five notes from each of you—let’s make 
another note of that.” 

And Tahourdin thought it all came of his 
having shown fight at last ; that was part of 
the comic little tragedy ; but the really 
serious part was to follow soon enough. 

It was just before Christmas that the news 
came in. Tahourdin first heard of it at 
dinner on the 23rd of December, and, in his 
growing confidence, was not ashamed to 
express his delight. that there were bush- 
rangers once more, after all these years (“for 
my benefit,” said Tahourdin), in New South 
Wales. His little aside was taken more 
seriously than he expected. The three sat 
looking at him. As a matter of fact, they 
had made their arrangements to nip across 
country to Ivanhoe races on Christmas Day ; 
the jackeroo only was to be left behind ; but 
this startling rumour threatened to upset all 
their plans. 

It seemed that another station, within but 
fifty miles, had been stuck up in quite the old 
fashion : masters and men (to say nothing of 
some ladies) imprisoned in an underground 
dairy : and the place looted in.a style worthy 
of . bygone traditions. The miscreants had 
disappeared for the time being.. None knew 
whence they had sprung; but they were 
hiding in the midst of stations, and were 


willing to back my 





* One-pound notes. 
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certain to descend upon another ere long ; 
their choice a toss-up, so far as station-folk 
could judge. 

“Of course I shall chuck the races,” said 
Glover, gloomily. “ George and Hutchy 
can go; but I must stay here. Not that 
they’re the least likely to trouble ws; that’s 
the nuisance of it.” 

“Then why not leave me, as you intended?” 
asked Tahourdin, in a flutter. “If we've 
nothing worth robbing, what harm can they 
do?” 

The trio looked at him. 

* Rot!” said Glover. 

“But I mean it. They’re not likely to 
come here. You say so yourself. If they 
did come, they’d have to go empty away.” 

“There are always the horses.” 

“They would need running up.” 

There was a 
pause which left 
Glover looking at 
the other two. 


“ How about my bet ?” said he. 
Tahourdin took this to refer to the races. 
“You don’t win it yet,” said Symes. 

“But I will!” cried Glover. “I’ve a jolly 


good mind to take Tahourdin at his word, 
and leave him in sole charge.” 

“Do!” pleaded Tahourdin. 

And in the end he did. 

But meanwhile no more had been heard 
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of the bushrangers, and it was even doubted 
whether the original report was not a mere 
canard. Such things are peculiarly common 
in the bush, where most intelligence travels 
by word of mouth, and gains inevitably in 
the process. Either to soothe his conscience 
(as it seemed, indeed, to Tahourdin), or for 
both reasons, the commanding Glover was 
the first to express incredulity in the 
matter. Tahourdin was only too thankful 
to take his opinion for even more than 


it was worth; the other two, however, 
seemed doubtful. As for the rank and file 
of the station hands, they were never 


informed of the rumour ; in old days it had 
been the rank and file of station hands who 
had shown a dangerous sympathy with such 
desperadoes. 

So said Glover, and he seemed to know, 
though he was not the 
man to trust too impli- 
citly to his own opinion. 
This was shown in the 
precautions which he 
took in the face of his 
own conviction. He 
helped Tahourdin to 
carry his bed into the 
store under cloud of 
the night of Christmas 


Eve. The store was a 
log-hut standing by it- 
self. In it was a rack 
of shot-guns, and 
{ahourdin was given 
the key of a drawer 
full of cartridges. 


Before daylight the trio 
went off, with a led 
horse which the odious 
Symes, a magnificent 
horseman, was to mount 
in person for the 
Maiden Plate; before 
midnight, if their horse- 
flesh could do it, they 
would all three be safe 
and sound again on 
G-Block. 

There are many 
reasons why Tahourdin is never likely to 
forget his Christmas on that station. The 
day was unique in his short experience, 
first because he had it wholly to him- 
self, and secondly by reason of the in- 
credibly hot wind which blew from dawn 
to dewless eve. This wind had been blow- 
ing all the week, but it surpassed itself on 
Christmas Day. It came from the Equator 
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in one steady burning blast, as from some 
fiery furnace of the gods or the gates of hell 
itself. It heated everything, indoors and 
out, with a heat independent of the sun. 
The water in the ewers might have come 
fresh from the hot tap, the bed-linen from 
the ironing-board. In the kitchen the China- 
man used his apron to lift a latch, and could 
have cooked the Christmas dinner on the 
four-hundred-gallon tank outside, without 
burning a stick. The men dozed in their 
hut ; the crows hid in the pines ; and on the 
homestead veranda, with the station to him 
self and the day his own, Tahourdin could 
almost feel the blood sparkling in his veins. 

This is the surprising property of the hot 
north wind six hundred miles inland. It 
does ‘not enervate like damp or sluggish heat. 
It scorches the nostrils and cracks the lips, 
but is almost bracing in its effect upon a 
healthy body and a sanguine soul. 

Tahourdin, at all events, had never felt so 
well in his life, and seldom happier. He 
was getting on better with the others. That 
was much to him. But it was nothing to his 
excited pride in the present trust reposed in 
him. A chance of bushrangers, and his 
little self left in charge! So he put it in 
more than one letter that he wrote that day. It 
was such an opportunity for letter-writing, and 
such a situation to describe! There was no 
need to finish these letters at this sitting ; it 
would never do to put them in suspense at 
South Kensington for a whole week ; but he 
felt that he would thrill them more by writing 
of a present than of a past danger, and he 
deemed it legitimate to thrill his people when 
he was genuinely thrilled himself. And his 
mood was indeed one of suppressed but 
intense excitement, as even the Chinese cook 
might have seen when he showed himself on 
the veranda, and Tahourdin started to his 
feet like a guilty man. Then he would re- 
connoitre the premises at frequent intervals, 
while early in the morning he put a cartridge 
into every barrel in the store. But nothing 
happened, and the poor youth wrote in 
raptures to the end, while the perspiration 
ran down his nose and sometimes rattled on 
the crisp, hot paper, to leave blisters as of 
contradictory tears, and to dry before the leaf 
was turned. At the end of each letter a 
space was left, a space that Tahourdin 
thought to fill next day with comic lamenta- 
tions on the anti-climax: so little was his 
heart of hearts prepared. 

And yet he sat up for the others until two 
o'clock next morning, and only went to bed 
then because the wind flew round into the 
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south, as the hot wind will at its worst, and 
he found himself shivering on the veranda 
before he realized the cause. It was a cloudy 
night ; the change of temperature was sudden 
and extreme beyond belief; bed became the 
one place for a sane being, and even there 
Tahourdin required his rug. The Chinaman 
had retired hours earlier to his opium-reeking 
kennel off the kitchen; but at the men’s 
hut, which, however, was a quarter of a mile 
away, appropriate festivities had been sus- 
tained until past midnight, thereafter to sink 
from songs and wranglings to sudden silence 
with the lights still burning. Tahourdin in 
his innocence had been up to see the cause, 
and had left the scene in fitting darkness. 
He need not rely upon the men. It was a 
pity, because the bell which roused them 
each morning was slung from the wood-and- 
iron gable of the store, and, though the rope 
hung outside as a rule, Tahourdin had been at 
some pains to alter this arrangement for that 
night. Thus a temporary extension of the 
bell-rope hung ready to his hand when at 
length he lay down in the small hours. The 
store door was locked and bolted ; the store 
window was high up and barred. ‘Tahourdin 
smiled in premature judgment upon the 
folly and futility of it all ; and, smiling, fell 
asleep. 

He cannot have slept very long; what 
awoke him you will possibly guess. It was 
an unseen hand trying the locked and bolted 
door. Tahourdin was on his elbow in an 
instant, trembling horribly, yet exalted in 
that instant above his normal self. 

“Who's there ?” he called, shrilly. 

The answer was short and sharp : 

“Open up!” 

Tahourdin found the match-box, and lit 
the candle at his elbow. 

“I’m hanged if I do,” he said. 
are you?” 

“You'll know soon enough.” 

“So will some others,” shouted Tahourdin, 
and straightway the station-bell rang out 
upon the night. Outside there fell a pause, 
a whisper, and a brutal laugh. 

“You're a silly fool, whoever you are. 
The hut’s baled up, and every man a 
prisoner ; as it happens they’re as drunk as 
coots, but it'd make no odds if they 
wasn’t. Open up, curse you, or we'll open 


“Who 


you!” 


The door shook and rattled in a horrible 
manner. Tahourdin was shaking, too, but 
he cocked one gun, laying two others upon 
the counter. 

“You're the bushrangers, are you ?” 
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“You can call us what you like; we'll pay 
you in a minute!” 
' “Then I call you’a pack of infernal 
ruffians and cowards; and I tell you this 
you may have nobbled the men, but you 
don’t nobble me! 
I’m bolted and 
barred, and _ jolly 
well armed — and 
I expect my bosses 
back any minute! 
They were to have 
been here by mid- 
night; they'll be 
here before morn- 
ing, as sure as 
you'll swing before 
you've done !” 
A louder laugh 
a fouler oath. 
‘*You precious 
innocent! We 
brought ’em in our- 
selves, trussed up 
like chickens, and 
they’re now in the 


hut with the others. 
So much for 
your blessed 


bosses ! 
Tahourdin 
sickened. So 
hestood alone! 
For an instant 
there 
but one thing to be 
instant only. If he stood alone, he 
fall alone, and after his death the 
world nay, the world at large 
know him for what he had really been. 
The stimulus odious—the 
heroic. 
And who knows how many heroes are no 
more heroically inspired ? 
‘Break in the door!’ 
beside himself with excitement. 


STRAIGHTWAY TH TATION 


seemed 

done, but for an 
would 
bush 
would 


was resolve 


velled this one, 
“The first 
man comes in dead !” 

He had no idea many men there 
were, for one did all the threatening, while 
the remnant egged him on in savage under 
tones which gave no clue to their number. 
The spokesman had a voice in accordance 
with the best bushranging traditions, as 
conned by Tahourdin with prophetic fascina 
tion. It might have been the voice of a 
gentleman, and was worthy of Captains 
Melville and Moonlite. Tahourdin actually 
thought of these worthies as he awaited their 
next move; but he need not 


how 


successors’ 


BELL RANG OUT UPON THE NIGHT. 
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have gone to Australia or to Australian 
criminals for what promptly followed. Some 
iron implement was hammered between 
door and door-post, just below the upper 
hinge. Tahourdin held up the candle, 
and saw to his 
horror that the 
hinge was rusty. 
He remembered 
once hearing, as 
a fact not generally 
known, that at their 
best hinges are 
more vulnerable 
points than bolts. 
And he suddenly 
recognised that he 
was beset not 
by bushrang- 
ers, who would 
have stuck 
him up in 
broad day- 
light, but by 
common 
cracksmen, 
come to break 
in and steal 
with no more 
gallantry than 
their fellow- 
practitioners of 
South Kens- 
ington itself ! 
“ You bale 
up the men!” he roared in scorn. “ You 
stick up a station! Why, you're nothing 
but a gang of common or garden thieves !” 

And out rang the station bell once more, 
in a frenzied peal exactly worthy of the 
poor ringer, who was indeed half mad with 
fear and excitement, and sudden and ill- 
founded hope. Yet justification was to 
follow, for that very instant the hammering 
stopped, and in its stead a thunderous voice 
promised nameless tortures if the ringing 
went on. 

“That proves it!” 
“You never interfered 
they'll interfere with you; they’re not so 
drunk as all that! Do your worst to me, 
they'll avenge me ; and I'll kill a couple of 
you first, and my bosses——” 

The high hysterical voice was drowned in 
a deafening assault upon the hinge itself. A 
splinter flew; the hinge had started ; a few 
more blows sent it flying over Tahourdin’s 
head, with strips of wood adhering. This 
was the beginning of the end. The door 


shouted ‘Tahourdin. 
with the men; but 
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itself kept its place a little longer, held 
wonderfully fast by lock, bolts, and remain- 
ing hinge; when this went, all went; but 
Tahourdin had gained some minutes’ grace. 
He was discovered crouching behind the 
counter, his head only showing above a 
rampart mounted with three double-barrelled 
guns, one of which was at his shoulder. 
And to the end his left hand tugged the bell- 
rope, the last clang exactly coinciding with 
the first shot. 

A couple of masked scoundrels had 
tumbled in over the ruin of the door, and 
it was upon the foremost of these that 
lahourdin had emptied both barrels in his 
frenzy. ‘The man clapped his hands to his 
face and went reeling back into the night. 
His comrade meanwhile fired a revolver 
point-blank at Tahourdin, yet missed him, 
whereupon the defender discharged his second 
piece with the like result, having no time even 
to raise it from the counter. Never was worse 
shooting at such a range: four times in four 
seconds Tahourdin gave himself up for dead, 
and four times the flash was followed by no 
twinge of pain in any portion of his body. 
Not a word was spoken, but each time the 
masked man aimed deliberately, his eyes 
peering through round holes in the crape, 
and fixed steadily on Tahourdin, who re- 
turned their glare. It was all he could 
return ; the wretch had seized the third pair 
of barrels, and held them firmly to one side. 
But Tahourdin had the stock with both 
hands, and when the revolver was empty he 
had another chance: for the one bad shot 
fled incontinent, followed without a moment’s 
hesitation by the other. 

Through the yard they rushed, and out 
and in among the pine trees, dark as it was, 
though indeed there was a lantern burning 
somewhere, and by its rays Tahourdin had 
one glittering glimpse of a horse’s trappings. 
But the light was too little and the pace too 
great for effective firing, and this time it was 
not to his discredit that neither charge found 
flesh. In another instant Tahourdin had 
clubbed his piece, and in yet another he had 
struck his man senseless from behind. Drunk 
with battle, the clubbed gun whirling round 
his head, the now unrecognisable Jackeroo 
danced round in nick of time to meet poetic 
justice in his turn. He saw absolutely 
nothing : there was a single crash, a strangled 
cry, and he lay upon his back with closed 
eyes and a convulsive chin—a dead man 
with a living jaw. 


He came to his full senses in Glover's 
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room. This was many hours afterwards. 
There had been an earlier but only partial 
return, when insensibility had merged into 
natural sleep, but Tahourdin had no re- 
collection of it. He knew nothing until he 
awoke between the manager’s sheets. He 
was alone. It was evidently afternoon. He 
could not imagine what had happened ; and 
this was the trouble when the manager 
entered somewhat later, though by that 
time he had recalled everything up to the 
moment of his eclipse. 

“So you were in time ! 
been! I knew you would be 
them so?” 

“Yes, I was in time,” said Glover, with dry 
kindliness ; “ but keep cool, old chap, or I 
shall have to clear out. I’m what we calla 
bush doctor, remember! And it was a 
deuce of a knock you got—poor old boy !” 

His voice was almost affectionate: he was 
feeling Tahourdin’s pulse ; no woman could 
have done it more tenderly. 

“Where was I hit?” asked Tahourdin. 
“T can’t find a bandage anywhere.” 

“It was clean on the point,” said Glover, 
looking upon the stricken hero in sorrowful 
pride. “It wasn’t a bullet, though. I 
wouldn’t bother about it. You'll knock 
yourself up if you do.” 

But his look had reminded Tahourdin 
that he was a hero, after all, and the recol- 
lection disturbed his simplicity of mind. 

“T did what I could,” he sighed, with self- 
conscious modesty. 

“You did magnificently!” cried Glover, 
enthusiastically. “ We're all most awfully 
proud of you. And—you’ve put ten notes 
in my pocket !” 

“ How ?” 

“T’m ashamed to tell you now.” 

“Tt’ll knock me up if you don’t,” whined 
Tahourdin, slily. 

“ Well, then—after that row you had with 
Hutchy—do you remember the one I 
mean ?” 

Tahourdin sighed. 

“T wish I didn’t!” 

“Well, after that we had an argument 
about you. They thought you hadn’t meant 
business. I swore you had. In the end we 
had a bet about it.” 

“ You bet about me?” 

“On you, my boy! I backed you for five 
notes with each of them—to show your grit 
if you got a chance. And you have done it 

my word! You've done what the three of 
us rolled together couldn’t have done better 
in your place.” 


You must have 
didn’t I tell 
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Tahourdin did not speak. He merely 
thrust a sunburnt hand and the thinnest of 
wrists over the single sheet that covered him. 
Glover crushed it in sympathetic silence. 

“What happened after I was knocked 
out ?” asked Tahourdin, at length. 

“ Oh, the very deuce of a row. 
you about that to-morrow.” 

“ But how many of them were there, and 
what happened to the two I tackled ?” 

Glover seemed embarrassed. 

“Did I —4i// one of them?” whispered 
the jackeroo. 

“No, no, you didn’t do that.” 

** What, then ?” 

“Td really rather tell you to-morrow ! 
Upon my word, you're not in a fit state to 
night !” 

“But you're keeping something from me ! 
I sha’n’t rest until I know what it is. Were 
any lives lost ?” 

“ None.” 

““How many of them were there?” 

“Three or four.’ 


I'll tell 
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Ha, ha! Nice sort of trick to play, wasn’t 
it?” 

“It was worse than me,” chuckled 
Tahourdin ; “ but I’m jolly grateful to him, 
I can tell you. Still, I must have half- 
blinded the chap.” 

“You did ; and burnt off all his eyebrows 
and eyelashes ; but 4e’// be all right.” 

Tahourdin dismissed all qualms. 

“And what about the other one ?” 

“Oh, he'll be all right, too; he’s wearing 
a sort of skull-cap of sticking-plaster at 
present ; but his head’s pretty thick, and it'll 
mend.” 

Tahourdin said nothing. He felt very 
weak, and the glow that had come over him, 
from head to heels, was as a consuming 
fever.. There were steps on the veranda 
outside. 

“So he’s awake, is he?” said the store- 
keeper’s voice. ‘“ May we come in?” 

“ Not yet,” said Glover. 

“ Yes, do!” cried Tahourdin 





““Have you got them ?” 
“Got them? Jfy word!” 





“WHATS THE 


“Then you ought to know whether it’s 
three or four. Never mind! I only hope 
you're telling me the truth. What about 
that chap I shot? Will you swear he’s not 
dead or dying ?” 

“Till I'm blue in the face. And I'll tell 
you why. There was evidently something 
wrong with those cartridges ; er—the fact is, 
we used to get our last jackeroo to load ’em, 
and it’s quite clear to me now that he must 
have put in double powder and no shot. 


MATTE 


WITH VOU, SYMES? 


And they spoke in the same breath ; but 
it was Tahourdin who raised his voice ; and 
in marched the other two. 

For a full minute there was silence in the 
room : the appearance of one new-comer was 


only less extraordinary than that of the 
other. Tahourdin himself altered strangely 
as he lay and looked at them. 

“What's the matter with you, Symes ?” he 
asked, at length, and his voice was very low 
and hollow. 
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“Oh, nothing,” squeaked the overseer ; 
“only got no wool on the lids of my eyes, in 
the place where the wool ought to grow. 
And I’m more than half blind. A little 
accident, that’s all.” 

“ And you, Hutchinson ?” 

“Can’t you see? Got my head broke in 
the rumpus last night. And I’m hanged 
if it didn’t serve me right ! ” 

He had taken a forward step that did him 
honour, and was holding out his hand to the 
prostrate jackeroo. But Tahourdin did not 
see it. He had turned a livid face towards 
the manager. 

“ Get them to go,” he begged, in whispers ; 
“you were quite right! I can only stand— 
one at a time.” 

When they were once more alone the 
manager was no longer seated on the bed. 
He was striding quickly up and down. 

“T won’t say I’m sorry,” he blurted out ; 
“it isn’t strong enough. I’m simply sorrier 
than I ever was for anything in these back- 
blocks—there! And it was all my fault. 
Not that I began it. But I took it up. I 
was so jolly sure of you. And I wanted to 
make them the same.” 

‘There was a moment’s pause between the 
close-clipped sentences. Tahourdin took 
advantage of it. His voice was stronger. 

“ Wait a bit,” he said. “Tell me where the 
fraud began.” 

“From the very start.” 

“The report about the bushrangers ? ” 

“There never were any.” 

“And you doctored those cartridges ?” 

“With my own hands!” 

There was a longer pause. 

“And who was your spokesman ? I didn’t 
recognise the voice.” 

“You wouldn’t ; you’ve never met him. It 
Was a young chap on Quandong whom we 
roped in at the races.” 

“And who knocked me out in the 
end ?” 

The manager interrupted his walk to come 
to the bedside and show Tahourdin his 
knuckles. They were slightly grazed; he 
looked terribly ashamed of them. 

“ My dear fellow, it was you or me for it 
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then! I only wish it had been me—to go 
down. I deserved it; you didn’t ; you're 
the pluckiest little demon in New South 
Wales !” 

Tahourdin took the offending hand out- 
stretched to him, but his face had wrinkled 
with sudden pain. 

“Oh, no, I’m 
fraud—a fraud !” 

And there was all but tragedy in his tone. 

“That makes no difference. It was just 
as plucky of you. It counts the same.” 

“No,” said Tahourdin ; “ it doesn’t count. 
It’s not the same. Oh, to think—it was 
only a fraud—after all!” 

He had closed his eyes very tight, but not 
tight enough. Glover turned away, but in a 
moment he was back. 

“ Will you forgive us, Tahourdin ? ” 

“There’s nothing to forgive.” 

“ But there is—-you know there is!” 

“Then it’s forgiven.” 

But he would not see the others. He 
wished to be alone: his wish was respected 
for the rest of that day. And the next, when 
Glover, who had merely visited him last thing 
at night, repeated his visit first thing in the 
morning, the jackeroo was gone ! 

Of course it was his wounded vanity, and 
everything else that was paltry and egoistical : 
the little note confessed it in so many and 
hard words. But he had taken the liberty 
of borrowing the night-horse, and he believed 
that both it and he were just good enough 
to catch the coach. It was lucky he 
had received his Christmas remittance by 
the last mail; this would enable him to 
pay, among other things, for the borrowed 
beast’s keep at the roadside inn until sent 
for, and he trusted Glover wouldn’t mind his 
inclosing enough also to defray the further cost 
of forwarding his trunks to some Melbourne 
shipping agents whose name he gave. The 
jackeroo wound up with very simple and 
hearty thanks for all the manager’s kindness, 
with markedly friendly messages to the other 
two, but with the equally emphatic assurance 
that they would never see him on G-Block 
again. 

And they never did. 


not! It was a fraud—a 
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STEEL bridge standing on 
end, with passenger cars 
running up and down within 
hy 
This is the engaging defi- 
nition of a “skyscraper ” 
given me by an architect who is as famous 
for his quaint conceits of speech as he is for 
his tall buildings. 
It seems odd to speak of any building as 
a new invention, since there have been 
buildings almost as long as there have been 
men; and yet the very fact—and curious 
enough it is when you come to think of it 
that the skyscraper is truly more a bridge 
than a building, and that cars do actually 
run on perpendicular tracks within it, makes 
it not only one of the latest feats of the 
inventor, but one of the very greatest. For 
thousands of years every large building in 
the world was constructed with enormous 
walls of masonry to hold up the inner frame- 
work of floors and partitions. It was a 
substantial and worthy method of construc 








CILDING OF A SKYSCRAPER 


AS IT LOOKED JULY 30TH. 


tion, and there seemed no need of changing 
it. But one day a daring builder with an 
idea astonished the world by reversing this 
order of construction, and building an inner 
framework strong enough to hold up the 
outside walls of masonry. The invention 
was instantly successful, so that to-day the 
construction of a tall building is “not archi- 
tecture,” as one writer observes, “ but 
engineering with a stone veneer.” 

Ten years ago, in 1889, there was not a 
“skyscraper” in the world ; to-day there are 
scores of them in American cities, the heights 
varying from seven storeys up to thirty, 
making them by all odds the greatest struc- 
tures reared by the hand of man. The idea 
of constructing a building like a bridge is said 
to have originated in Chicago ; it has, indeed, 
been given the name “Chicago construction.” 
Some of the earliest buildings embodying the 
steel-cage idea were the Tacoma (completed 
in 1889), the Home Insurance, and the 
Rookery buildings of Chicago, and the 
Drexel Building in Philadelphia. Nearly all 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF PICTURES TAKEN EVERY TWO 


WEEKS, SHOWING THE REMARKABLE RAPIDITY OF CONSTRUCTION OF A MODERN SKYSCRAPER. 
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of these were con- 
structed in spite of 
the opposition and 
prophecies of failure 
of scores of experi- 
enced builders, often 
including the building 
commissioners who 
issued the permits. 
Every invention has 
its reason for being. 
Unless it is needed, it 
does not appear. So 
with the skyscraper. 
Great cities had grown 
with a rapidity un- 
known anywhere in 
the world; business 
centres were much 
overcrowded ; progres- 
sive professional men 
wished to be within 
easy reach of the 
districts where money 
was making fastest. 
Property-owners said, 
“We can’t spread out, 
so we must go up.” 
In New York single 
acres are worth more 
than 7,000,oco0d ls. 
Land of this value 
covered with buildings 
of ordinary height 
could not be made to 
pay. Again the con 
clusion was resistless : 
we must go up. More- 
over, engineering and 
the various processes 
of steel construction 
had been advancing at 
great strides, steel was 
comparatively cheap, 
and a light skeleton 
framework cost less in 
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the beginning and re- 
quired less room than 
immense masonry 
walls. And, lastly, and by no means of least 
importance, the modern elevator had been 
invented. I remember once talking with a 
grizzle-headed elevator man in what is now 
an old skyscraper. He had evidently done 
some quiet thinking as he travelled up and 
down year after year on his perpendicular 
railroad. 

“Did you ever think,” he asked, “ that 
skyscrapers would be an impossibility with- 
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THE FRAME SEVEN STOREYS ABOVE 
THE GROUND. 


Nothing above 
You’d 
never catch any business man climbing eight 
flights to his office.” 

And yet, if the elevator has made the 
skyscraper a possibility, the skyscraper has 
in no less degree developed the elevator ; 


out elevators? It’s a fact. 
seven or eight storeys without ’em. 


both have gone up together, and both 
would seem to have approached very near 
to perfection, 
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nition of a “skyscraper ” 
given me by an architect who is as famous 
for his quaint conceits of speech as he is for 
his tall buildings. 
It seems odd to speak of any building as 
a new invention, since there have been 
buildings almost as long as there have been 
men; and yet the very fact—and curious 
enough it is when you come to think of it 
that the skyscraper is truly more a bridge 
than a building, and that cars do actually 
run on perpendicular tracks within it, makes 
it not only one of the latest feats of the 
inventor, but one of the very greatest. For 
thousands of years every large building in 
the world was constructed with enormous 
walls of masonry to hold up the inner frame- 
work of floors and partitions. It was a 
substantial and worthy method of construc- 
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AS IT LOOKED JULY 30TH. 
THE KEMARKABLE RAPIDITY OF CONSTRUCTION OF A MODERN SKYSCRAPER, 


tion, and there seemed no need of changing 
it. But one day a daring builder with an 
idea astonished the world by reversing this 
order of construction, and building an inner 
framework strong enough to hold up the 
outside walls of masonry. The invention 
was instantly successful, so that to-day the 
construction of a tall building is “not archi- 
tecture,” as one writer observes, “ but 
engineering with a stone veneer.” 

Ten years ago, in 1889, there was not a 
“skyscraper” in the world ; to-day there are 
scores of them in American cities, the heights 
varying from seven storeys up to thirty, 
making them by all odds the greatest struc- 
tures reared by the hand of man. The idea 
of constructing a building like a bridge is said 
to have originated in Chicago ; it has, indeed, 
been given the name “Chicago construction.” 
Some of the earliest buildings embodying the 
steel-cage idea were the Tacoma (completed 
in 1889), the Home Insurance, and the 
Rookery buildings of Chicago, and the 
Drexel Building in Philadelphia. Nearly all 
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of these were con- 
structed in spite of 
the opposition and 
prophecies of failure 
of scores of experi- 
enced builders, often 
including the building 
commissioners who 
issued the permits. 
Every invention has 
its reason for being. 
Unless it is needed, it 
does not appear. So 
with the skyscraper. 
Great cities had grown 
with a rapidity un- 
known anywhere in 
the world; business 
centres were much 
overcrowded ; progres- 
sive professional men 
wished to be within 
easy reach of _ the 
districts where money 
was making fastest. 
Property-owners said, 
“We can’t spread out, 
so we must go up.” 
In New York single 
acres are worth more 
than 7,000,00od ls. 
Land of this value 
covered with buildings 
of ordinary height 
could not be made to 
pay. Again the con 
clusion was resistless : 
we must go up. More- 
over, engineering and 
the various processes 
of steel construction 
had been advancing at 
great strides, steel was 
comparatively cheap, 
and a light skeleton 
framework cost less in 
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the beginning and re- 
quired less room than 
immense masonry 
walls. And, lastly, and by no means of least 
importance, the modern elevator had been 
invented. I remember once talking with a 
grizzle-headed elevator man in what is now 
an old skyscraper. He had evidently done 
some quiet thinking as he travelled up and 
down year after year on his perpendicular 
railroad. 

“Did you ever think,” he asked, “ that 
skyscrapers would be an impossibility with- 
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THE FRAME SEVEN STOREYS ABOVE 
THE GROUND. 


out elevators? It’s a fact. Nothing above 
seven or eight storeys without ’em. You’d 
never catch any business man climbing eight 
flights to his office.” 

And yet, if the elevator has made the 
skyscraper a possibility, the skyscraper has 
in no less degree developed the elevator ; 
both have gone up together, and both 
would seem to have approached very near 
to perfection, 
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The building of a modern skyscraper is 
a mighty task, full of difficult problems, 
more d'fficult even than those connected 
with a great steamship, a great bridge, or 
even a railroad line. Knowing how far the 
building is going up, the architect must 
determine from the character of the ground 
on which it is to stand how far it must go 
down. In New York many of the greatest 
buildings have foundations so deep that they 
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rest on the solid rock 
75ft. below the surface, 
and there are two or 
three storeys beneath 
the street, as well as 
twenty or thirty above. 
In Chicago all the 
great buildings rest on 
what may reasonably 
be called flat-boats, 
Indeed, Chicago is a 
floating city—floating 
on a bed of soft sand 
and mud. These boats 
are made of great 
timbers, driven straight 
down, or else of steel 
rails or steel girders 
laid criss-cross and 
filled in with cement 
until they form a great 
solid slab of iron and 
stone. And, as might 
be expected, these 
boats frequently tip a 
little to one side, so 
that many of the 
great skyscrapers are 
slightly out of plumb, 
like modern towers of 
Pisa, although they do 
not lean enough to be 
at all dangerous. I 
remember _ distinctly 
how a keen-eyed news- 
paper man made the 
discovery that one of 
the most famous sky- 
scrapers in the world 

-and one of the 
largest — was out of 
plumb. He was in 
the sixteenth storey of 
the building across the 


street. The doctor 
who occupied the 
room had tied a 


weight to a window- 
cord in order to keep 
the shade well down, thus making it a plumb- 
bob. It so happened that the newspaper man 
glanced along this cord and across the street 
to the corner of the great building opposite. 
At first he couldn’t believe his eyes: the 
cord was certainly plumb, or else all the 
school-books were incorrect; therefore the 
building must certainly be leaning to one side. 
He called several friends, and each of them 
bore him out in his observation. He rushed 
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off in great feather, secured an engineer, 
and had careful measurements taken. The 
building was found to lean gin. to the east- 
ward at the top, and there was a news 
“beat” in one of the newspapers the next 
morning. 

All the great buildings are expected to 
settle, and the main effort is to make this 
settlement uniform throughout. In New 
York the tall buildings which rest on a 
foundation of fine wet 
sand have all settled 
from one-quarter to 
nine-sixteenths of an 
inch. The Marquette 
Building, Chicago, and 
the St. Paul Building, 
New York, have pro- 
visions made at the 
bases of their columns 
for lifting them up with 
powerful hydraulic 
presses and inserting 
packing of steel 
should they settle too 
much. 

And thus it will be 
seen how difficult and 
delicate a problem 
the builder must meet 
in securing a_ solid 
foundation for the 
end of his _ bridge 
which goes into the 
ground. He must 
know, not only just 
how much the entire 
building will weigh, 
almost to a ton, but 
he must know the 
weight of each part 
of it, so that the load 
may be equally dis- 
tributed over the 
foundation, thereby 
preventing any tend- 
ency to tip over He 
must also compute the 
“live” weight which 
his building is ex- 
pected to carry, that 
is, the furniture, the 
the tenants 
themselves. And in 
Chicago, where the 
foundation is clay, he 
must not puta weight 
of more than one and 
one-half to two tons 
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on every square foot of surface ; the solid 
rock of New York will bear more. More- 
over, he must determine exactly how much 
strain each steel girder, each column, even 
each rivet, will bear. If he overloads any 


single girder, he endangers his whole build- 
ing. Then he must calculate how much wind 
is going to blow against his building, and from 
what*direction most of it is coming ; he must 
make provisions for supplying water to the 
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top storeys where the city cannot pump it ; he 
must provide amply against possible fires 

and that’s one of the most difficult of all 
the problems ; he must see to the prevention 
of rust in his steel work; he must secure 
proper ventilation and lighting, so that every 
room has its windows with a street front if 
possible ; he must even calculate on the 
pounding of horses’ hoofs and heavy wa%gons 
on the street outside; and, more difficult 
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than all else, he must keep well within the 
hampering limits of the city’s building 
laws. ‘These are only a few of thousands of 
intricate details, not to consider the tre- 
mendous question of cost with which the 
builder must grapple ; and even then it some- 
times happens that he is blamed if he does 
not make this tower of steel, with its hun 
dreds of rectangular windows, a thing of 
architectural grace and beauty. 

The illustrations 
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THE WALLS BEGUN AT FIVE 


which we give with 
this article show ad 
mirably the progress 
of building a sky- 
scraper. 

Perhaps it will be 
possible to give the 
best idea of what such 
a building really is, 
when completed, by 
relating some of the 
important facts about 
what is now the 
greatest modern build- 
ing — indeed, the 
tallest inhabited build- 
ing in the world—the 
Park Row Building in 


New York City. It 
was designed by R. H. 
Robertson, and it 
stands as one of the 
greatest monuments to 
the daring and enter- 
prise of the American 





builder. It can be 
seen from far out 
in New Jersey, from 
Staten Island, from 
Long Island, and the 
look-out of every ship 
that enters the har 
bour sees it looming 
like a huge tower 
above its neighbours. 

lo begin with, 
it has twenty - nine 
storeys, and its height 
from the sidewalk to 
the tops of the cupolas 
on the towers is 
390ft. Thus it is over 
10oft. taller than the 
dome of the Capitol 
at Washington, 85ft. 
above the Statue of 
Liberty, and within a 
very few feet of the 
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extreme height of the 
Pyramids. Even these 
figures do not repre- 
sent its full propor- 
tions. The flag-poles 
on top of the building 
are 57ft. in height. 
The foundations ex- 
tend 54ft. below the 
surface. Therefore, 
from the base of its 
foundations to the top 
of its flag-poles the 
new building spans 
sorft., or nearly the 
tenth of a mile. 

The restaurant, on 
the top of the main 
building, is 308ft. 
above the street, 
while the topmost 
offices, and they are 
all large, comfortable 
rooms, are 34oft. in 
air. Their windows 
command a view of 





over forty miles. 
The new building 
has a frontage of 103ft. 


on the street which it 
faces, of 23ft. on a 
side street, and of 47ft. 
on a rear alley. It 
may, therefore, be said 
to look in three direc- 
tions. It is nearly 
four times as_ high 
as its main frontage. 
lhe difficulty  pre- 
sented by that pro- 
portion is an archi- 
tectural problem of 
some magnitude in 
itself. 

It need not be said 
that a vast amount of 
steel and stone, glass, 
and other material 
enter into the con- 
struction of such a building. As a matter 
of fact, the building weighs about 20,000 
tons. The material of which it is constructed 
would build all the houses of an ordinary 
suburban town, with enough left over to 
construct a good-sized church. 

As with all skyscrapers, the foundation 
of the Park Row Building is its most 
interesting, as well as its most perplexing, 
feature. Several acres of Georgia timber- 
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land were denuded to furnish the 1,200 
great pine piles, some of them 4oft. long, 
which were driven into the sand of the 
site. These piles are in rows, two feet 
apart, under the vertical columns which 
support the building. They were driven into 
the ground as far as they would go under 
the blows of a one-ton hammer. They 
are thus prepared to sustain a weight of 
20 tons, although the most that will be 
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put upon them is about 16 tons, a 
margin great enough to give any builder a 
sense of safety. Moreover, they are below 
the water-line, so that they are indestructible 
by the ordinary process cf decay. 

When the piles were driven as far as 
possible their tops were cut off, and the 
sand was cleared away for a foot down 
around their tops and concrete was poured 
about them, forming a solid rock surface, 
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resting securely upon 
their tops. On this 
concrete base were 
laid large blocks of 
granite, and above 
them the brick piers 
of the building. 

The weight of the 
building is not allowed 
to come directly upon 
the granite capstones 
which surmount these 
piers. Instead, it is 
distributed by the 
system of steel girders, 
some of them 8ft. in 
depth and 47ft. long. 


These are, in effect, 
big bridges, placed 
between the founda 


tions and the footings 
of the vertical columns 
to distribute the weight 
evenly. The heaviest 
girder in the building, 
which lies deep be- 
neath one wall of the 
building, weighs over 
52 tons. 

Above the surface 
the building is a mere 
steel framework — a 
big steel box —built 
likeacantilever bridge. 
The walls are com- 
paratively light, being 
hardly more than thin 
sheeting for the skel- 
eton, and, curiously 
enough, the stonework 
of the second and 
some of the higher 
storeys was _ con- 
structed before the wall 
foundations were laid, 
being entirely sup- 
ported by the steel 
framework. 

As I said before, the 
dead weight of the building itself is about 
20,000 tons. But with the addition of the 
maximum load which the twenty-nine floors 
are calculated to carry, the total weight of the 





structure will amcunt to something like 
61,400 tons. There are 950 rooms in the 
building. Counting four persons to each 


office, this will make the permanent popula- 
tion of the building nearly 4,000, or equal to 
that of many a flourishing little town. To this 
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must be added a large transient population 
amounting probably to one person for each 
resident at any given time during business 
hours. This would make an ordinary popu- 
lation, resident and floating, of 8,000 for this 
one building! If twenty persons visit each 
office during the day, there would be 27,000 
persons using the building every day. In 
other words, an army as large as that of the 
United States march in and out of the build- 
ing between daylight 
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built. There is nothing in the engineering 
problem to prevent the construction of a fifty- 
storey building, but such a sight will probably 
never vex the eye of man. Already various 
American cities are passing laws limiting the 
height of buildings. Moreover, many pro- 
perty-owners feel that time should be given 
to ascertain how the skyscraper will endure 
—whether the steel will weaken with rust, 
whether the foundations will hold true, 





and dark. The various 
elevators have daily 
passenger traffic of 
over 60,000, or more 
than that of many an 
important railway line. 

It is a curious re- 
flection that if the 
regular occupants of 
the building were 
placed shoulder to 
shoulder on the 
ground that it oc- 


cupies there would be 
barely standing-room 
for them ; while if all 
the persons who visit 
the building during a 


day were gathered on 
the ground site at one 
time they would make 
a group standing five 
deep on one another’s 
heads. 

The cost of the 
building was 2,400,000 
dollars, but it will 
collect more in 
revenues every year 
than many a populous 
county. Ifa building 
as high and as large 
could have been con- 
structed by the old 
solid masonry process 
it would have cost 
fourteen times as 
much, and the walls 
would have been so 
thick at the base that 
there would have been 
little or no room for 
offices and stores. 

The time may 
come, and come 
soon, when buildings 
higher even than 


this one may be THE BUILDING OF 
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whether the fire-proofing is efficient. Most sky- 
scrapers are only a few years old ; although 
examinations of steel columns erected ten 
years ago and housed in cement, and of 
foundation beams lying below the water-line, 
have shown that not even the blue-black 
scale from the rolling-mill finish has turned 
colour. Wherever it is possible, these steels 
are buried in cement, in itself a rust-proofing, 
and under such conditions the steel-con- 
structed building promises to stand as long 
as the building itself shall be satisfactory to 
its owner and its tenants. 

A great office building is really a city 
under one roof. It has its own electric- 
lighting plant, and sometimes a gas plant in 
addition ; it has its own water-works system, 
with a big standpipe at the top to supply the 
upper floors, and sometimes an artesian well 
underneath ; it has its own well-drilled fire 
department, with fire-plugs on every floor, 
and hose-lines and chemical extinguishers ; 
it has its own police department, for 
every great building is now _ supplied 
with regular detectives, who watch for petty 
thieves and pickpockets and prevent peddlers 
and beggars from entering their domain. It 
is even governed like a city ; for the super- 
intendent is the mayor, and he has a large 
force of workmen always busy cleaning the 
corridors and stairways of the big structure. 
In some of the Chicago buildings, where a 
peculiar glazed terra-cotta brick is used for 
sheathing, the walls are washed outside as well 
asin. In its elevators it has a complete system 
of electric railroads, and a very wonderful and 
intricate system it is, too, with automatic 
arrangements for opening and shutting doors, 
for indicating exactly where the car is in its 
ascent and descent, and for preventing acci- 
dents from falling. And there is in many 
of the greatest buildings a complete express 
service of cars, some cars not stopping below 
the tenth or some other skyward floor. A 
number of buildings there are that have 
their own telephone system, as well as con- 
nections throughout without the city lines, its 
pneumatic-tube parcel and message delivery, 
and at least one has a system of pipes 
conveying compressed air for power, while 
every great skyscraper is provided with 
one-or more telegraph, cable, and district 
messenger offices, so that a tenant sitting at 
his desk can send a message almost any- 
where on earth by merely pushing a button- 
call for a messenger. In the modern mail- 
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chute-—a long glass and iron tube through 
which a tenant on any floor may drop a letter 
to the big box in the basement—the sky- 
scraper has its own mail system. A young 
Englishman, a friend of mine, who was on 
his first visit to New York, stood for half an 
hour watching the letters flit downward 
through one of these glass tubes. 

“That is the most wonderful thing I’ve 
seen in America,” he said; “that and the 
little tube with red oil in it which tells when 
the lift is coming.” 

Many of the modern buildings now 
have a bathroom on every floor, a regular 
barber’s shop, a restaurant on the roof, 
a stand where the latest newspapers and 
magazines, cigars and candies, may be 
obtained, with frequently a library to which 
a tenant may go when looking up refer- 
ences or to while away an idle half-hour. 
In the basement there is frequently a 
safety-deposit vault and a place for storing 
bicycles ; on the first floor, a bank where a 
business man may keep his money; and 
somewhere up at the top, not so frequently, a 
social club. And of late some of the great 
buildings have actually been provided with 
bedrooms and bachelor apartments, so that a 
tenant may sleep near his offices if he is busy. 
Indeed, a man might live in a modern sky- 
scraper year in and year out, luxuriously, 
too, with every want richly supplied, and 
never pass beyond the revolving storm doors 
at the street entrance. 

As to the future of the skyscraper no one 
knows definitely, but all the architects pro- 
phesy greater beauty. They are learning 
how to treat these great slim towers so that 
the effect is pleasing to the eye. In times 
past the necessity of a facade from 25oft. to 
350ft. high has often resulted in the bold, 
staring resemblance to a chimney, which is 
both ugly and painful to the sight. But the 
architect is learning to relieve this tendency 
by treating the storeys in groups of four or 
five. This lessens the effect of extreme 
height. At the same time the width is made 
to seem greater than it really is by the 
addition: of heavy cornices and projecting 
balconies. 

While it is perhaps too much to expect 
that a skyscraper shall become an object of 
beauty, these various devices do much to 
give the building personality and distinction, 
and perhaps this is as far as the architect 
ever can go. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
* PERSICOS ODI, PUER, APPARATUS.” 
tO esta] O + you’ve found your way 
here at last?” said Horace, 
as he shook hands heartily 
with the Professor and Mrs. 
Futvoye. “I can’t tell 
you how delighted I am 





to see you.” 

As a matter of 
fact, he was very far 
from being at ease, 
which made him 
rather over-effusive, 
but he was deter- 
mined that, if he 
could help it, he 
would not betray 
the slightest con- 
sciousness of any- 
thing dtzarre or 
unusual in his do- 
mestic arrangements. 

“ And these,” said 
Mrs. Futvoye, who 
was extremely stately 
in black, with old 
lace and steel em- 
broidery — “ these 
are the bachelor 
lodgings you were 
so modest about ! 
Really,” she 
added, with a 
humorous twinkle 
in her shrewd 
eyes, “‘ you young 
men seem to 
understand how 
to make yourselves 
comfortable— 
don’t they, An- 
thony ?” 

“They do, indeed,” said the Professor, 
drily, though it manifestly cost him some 
effort to conceal his appreciation. “To 
produce such results as these must, if I 
mistake not, have entailed infinite research — 
and considerable expense.” 

“No,” said Horace, “no. You—you’d be 
surprised if you knew how little.” 

“TI should have imagined,” retorted the 
Professor, “that amy outlay on apartments 
which I presume you do not contemplate 
occupying for an extended period must be 
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““ WHERE DID YOU GET THAT MAGNIFICENT 
DRESSING-GOWK ?” 


money thrown away. But, doubtless, you 
know best.” 

“ But your rooms are quite wonderful, 
Horace!” cried Sylvia, her charming eyes 
dilating with admiration. “ And where, where 
did you get that magnificent dressing-gown ? 
I never saw anything so lovely in my life!” 

She herself was lovely enough in a billowy, 

shimmering frock of 
adelicate apple-green 
hue, her only orna- 
ment a deep- blue 
Egyptian scarab with 
spread wings, which 
was suspended from 
her neck by a slen- 
der gold chain. 
“I—I ought to 
apologize for receiv- 
ing you in this cos- 
tume,” said Horace, 
with embarrass- 
ment; “but the 
fact is, I couldn’t 
find my evening 
clothes anywhere, 
so—so I put on 
the first things that 
came to hand.” 
“It is hardly 
necessary,” said 
the Professor, con- 
scious of being correctly 
clad, and unconscious that 
his shirt-front was bulging 
and his long-eared white 
tie beginning to work up 
towards his left ear; 
“hardly necessary to offer 
any apology for the sim- 
plicity of your costume— 
which is entirely in keep- 
ing with the—ah—strictly 
Oriental character of your interior.” 

“J feel dreadfully out of keeping!” said 
Sylvia, “for there’s nothing in the least 
Oriental about me—unless it’s my scarab— 
and he’s I don’t know how many centuries 
behind the time, poor dear ! ” 

“If you said ‘thousands of years,’ my 
dear,” corrected the Professor, “ you would be 
more accurate. That scarab was taken out 
of a tomb of the thirteenth dynasty.” 

“Well, I’m sure he’d rather be where he 
is,” said Sylvia, and Ventimore entirely agreed 
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with her. “ Horace, I must look at every- 
thing. How clever and original of you to 
transform an ordinary London house into 
this |” 

“Oh, well, you see,” explained Horace, 
“ it—it wasn’t exactly done by me.” 

* Whoever did it,” said the Professor, 
“must have devoted considerable study to 
Eastern art and architecture. May I ask 
the name of the drm who executed the 
alterations ?” 

“T really couldn’t tell you, sir,” answered 
Horace, who was beginning to understand 
how very bad a mauvais quart a’ heure can be. 

“You can’t tell me!” exclaimed the Pro- 
fessor. “You order these extensive, and Z 
should say expensive, decorations, and you 
don’t know the firm you selected to carry 
them out!” 

“Of course I now,” said Horace, “ only 
I don’t happen to remember at this moment. 
Let me see, now. Was it Liberty? No, 
I’m almost certain it wasn’t Liberty. It 
might have been Maple, but I’m not sure. 
Whoever did do it, they were marvellously 
cheap.” 

“ T am glad to hear it,” said the Professor, 
in his most unpleasant tone. “ Where is 
your dining-room ?” 

“ Why, I rather think,” said Horace, help- 
lessly, as he saw a train of attendants 
laying a round cloth on the floor, “I 
rather think ¢Aés is the dining-room.” 

“You appear to be in some 
doubt ?” said the Professor. 

“T leave it to them—it depends 
where they choose to lay the cloth,” 
said Horace. “Sometimes in one 
place ; sometimes in another. There’s 
a great charm in uncertainty,” he 
faltered. 

* Doubtless,” said the Professor. 

By this time two of the slaves, 
under the direction of a tall and 
turbaned black, had set a low ebony 
stool, inlaid with silver and tortoise- 
shell in strange devices, on the 
round carpet, when other attendants 
followed with a circular silver tray 
containing covered dishes, which 
they placed on the stool and sa- 
laamed. 

“ Your—ah—groom of the cham- 
bers,” said the Professor, “seems to 
have decided that we should dine 
here. I observe they are making 
signs to you that the food is on the table.” 

“So it is,” said Ventimore. “Shall we sit 
down?” 


“ But, my dear Horace,” said Mrs. Futvoye, 
“your butler has forgotten the chairs !” 

“You don’t appear to realize, my dear,” 
said the Professor, “that in such an interior 
as this chairs would be glaringly incon- 
gruous.” 

“T’m afraid there aren’t any,” said Horace, 
for there was nothing but four fat cushions. 
“Let’s sit down on these,” he proposed. 
“Tt—it’s more fun !” 

“ At my time of life,” said the Professor, 
irritably, as he let himself down on the 
plumpest cushion, “such fun as may be 
derived from eating one’s meals on the floor 
fails to appeal to my sense of humour. 
However, I admit that it is thoroughly 
Oriental s 

“ J think it’s delightful,” said Sylvia ; “ever 
so much nicer than a stiff, conventional 
dinner-party.” 

“One may be unconventional,” remarked 
her father, “without escaping the penalty of 
stiffness. Go away, sir! go away!” he added, 
snappishly, to one of the slaves, who was 
attempting to pour water over his hands. 
“Your servant, Ventimore, appears to imagine 
that I go out to dinner without taking the 


“Go AWAY, sIR! Go away!” 
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trouble to wash my hands previously. This, 
I may mention, is of the case.” 

“Tt’s only an Eastern ceremony, Professor,” 
said Horace. 

“T am perfectly well aware of what is 
customary in the East,” retorted the Pro- 
fessor; “it does not follow that such—ah— 
hygienic precautions are either necessary or 
desirable at a Western table.” 

Horace made no reply ; he was too much 
occupied in gazing blankly at the silver dish- 
covers and wondering what in the world 
might be underneath ; nor was his perplexity 
relieved when the covers were removed, for 
he was quite at a loss to guess how he was 
supposed to help the contents without so 
much as a fork. 

The chief attendant, however, solved that 
difficulty by intimating in pantomime that 
the guests were expected to use their 
fingers. 

Sylvia accomplished this daintily and with 
intense amusement, but her father and mother 
made no secret of their repugnance. “If I 


were dining in the desert with a Sheik, sir,” 
observed the Professor, “I should, I hope, 
know how to conform to his habits and 
prejudices. 


Here, in the heart of London, 


“IF I DRINK THIS I SHALL BE ILL.” 
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I confess all this strikes me as a piece of 
needless pedantry.” 

“T’m very sorry,” said Horace ; “ I’d have 
some knives and forks if I could—but I’m 
afraid these fellows don’t even understand 
what they are, so it’s useless to order 
any. We—we must rough it a little, that’s 
all. I hope that—er—fish is all right, Pro- 
fessor ?” 

He did not know precisely what kind of 
fish it was, but it was fried in oil of sesame 
and flavoured with a mixture of cinnamon 
and ginger, and the Professor did not appear 
to be making much progress with it. Venti- 
more himself would have infinitely preferred 
the original cod and oyster sauce, but that 
could not be helped now. 

“Thank you,” said the Professor, “ it is 
curious—but characteristic. Not amy more, 
thank you.” 

Horace could only trust that the next 
course would be more of a success. It wasa 
dish of mutton, stewed with peaches, jujubes, 
and sugar, which Sylvia declared was deli- 
cious. Her parents made no comment. 

“Might I ask for something to drink ?” 
said the Professor, presently, whereupon a 
cupbearer poured him a goblet of iced 

sherbet perfumed with 
conserve of violets. 
“Tm very sorry, my 
dear fellow,” he said, 
after sipping it, “ but if 
I drink this, I shall be 
ill all next day. If I 
might have a glass of 
wine * 
Another 
slave in- 
stantly 
handed him 
a cup of 
wine, which 
he tasted 
and set 
down with 
a wry face 
and a shud- 
der. Horace 
tried some 
afterwards, 
and was not 
surprised. It was a strong, 
harsh wine, in which goat- 
skin and resin struggled 
for predominance. 
“Tt’s an old and, I 
make no doubt, a fine 
wine,” observed the Pro- 
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fessor, with studied politeness, “but I fancy 
it must have suffered in transportation. I 
really think that, with my gouty tendency, a 
little whisky and Apollinaris would be better 
for me—if you keep such Occidental fluids 
in the house?” 

Horace felt convinced that it would be 
useless to order the slaves to bring whisky or 
Apollinaris, which were, of course, unknown 
in the Jinnee’s time, so he could do nothing 
but apologize for their absence. 

“No matter,” said the Professor; “I am 
not so thirsty that F cannot wait till 1 get 
home.” 

It was some consolation that both Sylvia 
and her mother commended the sherbet, 
and even appreciated—or were so obliging 
as to say they appreciated —the enfrée, 
which consisted of rice and mincemeat 
wrapped in vine leaves, and certainly was 
not appetizing in appearance, besides being 
difficult to dispose of gracefully. 

It was followed by a whole lamb fried in 
oil, stuffed with pounded pistachio nuts, 
pepper, nutmeg, and coriander seeds, and 
liberally besprinkled with rosewater and 
musk. 

Only Horace had sufficient courage to 
attack the lamb—and he found reason to 
regret it. Afterwards came fowls stuffed 
with raisins, parsley, and crumbled bread, and 
the banquet ended with pastry of weird 
forms and repellent aspect. 

“I hope,” said Horace, anxiously, “ you 
don’t find this Eastern cookery very—er— 
unpalatable ?”—he himself was feeling dis- 
tinctly unwell; “it’s rather a change from 
the ordinary routine.” 

“T have made a truly wonderful dinner, 
thank you,” replied the Professor, not, it is to 
be feared, without intention. “ Even in the 
East I have eaten nothing approaching this.” 

“ But where did your landlady pick up this 
extraordinary cooking, my dear Horace?” 
said Mrs. Futvoye. “I thought you said she 
was merely a plain cook. Has she ever lived 
in the East ?” 

“Not exactly i the East,” exclaimed 
Horace; “not what you would call /ving 
there. The fact is,” he continued, feeling 
that he was in danger of drivelling, and that 
he had better be as candid as he could, 
“this dinner wasn’t cooked by her. She— 
she was obliged to go away quite suddenly. 
So the dinner was all sent in by—by a sort 
of contractor, you know. He supplies the 
whole thing, waiters and all.” 

“T was thinking,” said the Professor, “ that 
for a bachelor—an engaged bachelor—you 
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seemed to maintain rather a large establish- 
ment.” 

“Oh, they’re only here for the evening, 
sir,” said Horace. “Capital fellows—more 
picturesque than the local greengrocer—and 
they don’t breathe on the top of your 
head.” 

“They're perfect dears, Horace!” re- 
marked Sylvia; “ only—well, just a Atte 
creepy-crawly to look at!” 

“Tt would ill become me to criticise the 
style and method of our entertainment,” put 
in the Professor, acidly, “ otherwise I might 
be tempted to observe that it scarcely showed 
that regard for economy which I should 
have 

“Now, Anthony,” put in his wife, “don’t 
let us have any fault-finding. I’m sure 
Horace has done it all delightfully—yes, 
delightfully ; and even if he Aas been just a 
little extravagant, it’s not as if he was obliged 
to be as economical mow, you know !” 

“My dear,” said the Professor, “I have 
yet to learn that the prospect of an increased 
income in the remote future is any justifica- 
tion for reckless profusion in the present.” 

“If you only knew,” said Horace, “ you 
wouldn't call it profusion. It—it’s not at 
all the dinner I meant it to be, and I’m 
afraid it wasn’t particularly nice—but it’s 
certainly not expensive.” 

“ * Expensive’ is, of course, a very relative 
term. But I think I have the right to ask 
whether this is the footing on which you pro- 
pose to begin your married life?” 

It was an extremely awkward question, as 
the reader will perceive. If Ventimore 
replied—as he might with truth—that he 
had no intention whatever of maintaining his 
wife in luxury such as that, he stood con- 
victed of selfish indulgence as a bachelor ; 
if, on the other hand, he declared that he 
did propose to maintain his wife in the same 
fantastic and exaggerated splendour as the 
present, it would certainly confirm her father’s 
disbelief in his prudence and economy. 

And it was that egregious old ass of a 
Jinnee, as Horace thought, with suppressed 
rage, who had let him in for all this, and 
who was now far beyond all remonstrance 
or reproach ! 

Before he could bring himself to answer 
the question, the attendants had noiselessly 
removed the tray and stool, and were hand- 
ing round rosewater in a silver ewer and 
basin, the character of which, luckily or 
otherwise, turned the Professor’s inquisitive- 
ness into a different channel. 

“These are not bad—really not bad at 
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all,” he said, inspecting the design. “ Where 
did you manage to pick them up?” 
“T didn’t,” said Horace ; “ they’re provided 
by the—the person who supplies the dinner.” 
“Can you give me his address ?” said the 
Professor, scenting a bargain ; 
“ because really, you know, these 
things are probably antiques — 
much too good to be used for 
business purposes.” 
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THESE THINGS ARE PROBABLY ANTIQUES.” 


“I’m wrong,” said Horace, lamely ; “ these 
particular things are —-are lent, by an 
eccentric Oriental gentleman, as a great 
favour.” 

“Do I know him? Is he a collector of 
such things ?” 

“You wouldn’t have met him ; he—he’s 
lived a very retired life of late.” 

_“T should very much like to see his collec- 
tion. If you could give me a letter of in- 
troduction P 

“No,” said Horace, in a state of prickly 
heat ; “it wouldn’t be any use. His collec- 
tion is never shown. He—he’s a most 
peculiar man. And just now he’s abroad.” 

“Ah! pardon me if I’ve been indiscreet ; 
but I concluded from what you said that 
this—ah—banquet was furnished by a pro- 
fessional caterer.” 
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“Oh, the banquct? Yes, shat came from 
the Stores,” said Horace, mendaciously. ‘The 
—the Oriental Cookery Department. They’ve 
just started it, you know ; so—so I thought 
I’d give them a trial. But it’s not what I call 

properly organized yet.” 

The slaves were now, 
with low obeisances, in- 
viting them to seat 
themselves on the divan 
which lined part of the 
hall. 

“Ha!” said the Pro- 
fessor, as he rose from 
his cushion, cracking 
audibly, “so we're to 
have our coffee and what 
not over there, hey?... 
Well, my boy, I sha’n’t 
be sorry, I confess, to 
have something to lean 
my back against—and a 
cigar, a mild cigar, will 
—ah!—aid digestion. 
You do smoke here ?” 

“Smoke?” said 
Horace. “Why, of 
course! All over the 
place. Here,” he said, 
clapping his hands, 
which brought an obse- 
quious slave instantly to 

his side ; “ just bring coffee and cigars, 
will you ?” 

The slave rolled his brandy - ball 
eyes in obvious perplexity. 

“‘ Coffee,” said Horace ; “you must 
know what coffee is. And cigarettes. 
Well, chibouks, then—‘ hubble-bubbles’ 
—if that’s what you call them.” 

But the slave clearly did not understand, 
and it suddenly struck Horace that, since 
tobacco and coffee were not introduced, even 
into the East, till long after the Jinnee’s 
time, he, as the founder of the feast, would 
naturally be unaware how indispensable they 
had become at the present day. 

“T’m really awfully sorry,” he said ; “ but 
they don’t seem to have provided any. I shall 
speak to the manager about it. And, unfortu- 
nately, I don’t know where my own cigars are.” 

“It’s of no consequence,” said the Pro- 
fessor, with the sort of stoicism that minds 
very much. “I am a moderate smoker at 
best, and Turkish coffee, though delicious, 
is apt to keep me awake. But if you could 
let me have a look at that brass bottle you 
got at poor Collingham’s sale, I should be 
obliged to you.” 
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Horace had no idea wkere it was then, nor 
could he, until the Professor came to the 
rescue with a few words of Arabic, manage 
to make the slaves comprehend what he 
wished them to find. 

At length, however, two of them appeared, 
bearing the brass bottle with every sign of 
awe, and depositing it at Ventimore’s feet. 

Professor Futvoye, after wiping and adjust- 
ing his glasses, proceeded to examine the 
vessel. “It certainly is a most unusual type 
of brassware,” he said, “as unique in its way 
as the silver ewer and basin; and, as you 
thought, there does seem to be something 
resembling an inscription on the cap, though 
in this dim light it is almost impossible to be 
sure.” 

While he was poring over it, Horace seated 
himself on the divan by Sylvia’s side, hoping 
for one of the whispered conversa- 
tions permitted to affianced lovers ; 
he had pulled through the banquet 
somehow, and on the whole he felt 
thankful things had not gone off 
worse. The noiseless and uncanny 
attendants, whom he did not know 
whether to regard as Efreets, or 
demons, or simply illusions, but 
whose services he had no wish to 
retain, had all withdrawn. Mrs. 
Futvoye was peacefully slumbering, 
and her husband was in a better 
humour than he had been all the 
evening. 

Suddenly from behind the hang- 
ings of one of the archways came 
strange, discordant sounds, _bar- 
baric janglings and thumpings, 
varied by yowls as of impassioned 
cats. 

Sylvia drew involuntarily closer 
to Horace; her mother woke with 
a start, and the Professor looked 
up from the brass bottle with re- 
turning irritation. 

“What's this? What's this?” 
he demanded ; “some fresh sur- 
prise in store for us?” 

It was quite as much of a sur- 
prise for Horace, but he was spared 
the humiliation of owning it by the 
entrance of some half-dozen dusky 
musicians swathed in white and 
carrying various strangely fashioned 
instruments, with which they 
squatted down in a semi-circle by 
the opposite wall, and began to 
twang, and drub, and squall with 
the complacent cacophony of an 
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Eastern orchestra. Clearly Fakrash was 
determined that nothing should be wanting 
to make the entertainment a complete 
success. 

“What a very extraordinary noise !” said 
Mr. Futvoye ; “surely they can’t mean it for 
music ? ” 

“Yes, they do,” said Horace ; “ it—it’s 
really more harmonious than it sounds—you 
have to get accustomed to the—er—notation. 
When you do, it’s rather soothing than other- 
wise.” 

“T daresay,” said the poor lady. “ And 
do they come from the Stores, too?” 

“ No,” said Horace, with a fine assumption 
of candour, “they don’t; they come from— 
the Arab Encampment at Earl’s Court— 
parties and /éfes attended, you know. But 
they play ere for nothing ; they—they want 
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to get their name known, you see; very 
deserving and respectable set of fellows.” 
“My dear Horace!” remarked Mrs. 
Futvoye, “if they expect to get engagements 
for parties and so on, they really ought to 
try and learn a tune of some sort.” 
“T understand, Horace,” whis- 
pered Sylvia; “it’s very naughty 
of you to have gone to all this 
trouble and expense (for, of course, 
it Aas cost you a lot) just to please 
us—but, whatever dad may say, I 
love you all the better for doing it.” 
And her hand stole softly into 
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“SHE BEGAN TO DANCE WITH A SLOW AND SINUOUS GRACE.” 


his, and he felt that he could forgive Fakrash 
everything--even the orchestra. 

But there was something unpleasantly spec- 
tral about their shadowy forms, which showed 
in grotesquely baggy and bulgy shapes in the 
uncertain light. All of them wore immense 
and curious white head-dresses, which gave 
them the appearance of poulticed thumbs ; 
and they all went on scraping and twiddling 
and caterwauling with a doleful monotony that 
Horace felt must be getting on his guests’ 
nerves, as it certainly was on his own. 

He did not know how to get rid of them, 
but he sketched a kind of gesture in the air, 
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intended to intimate that, while their efforts 
had afforded the keenest pleasure to the 
company generally, they were unwilling to 
monopolize them any longer, and the artists 
were at liberty to retire. 

Perhaps there is no art more ‘liable to mis- 


construction than pan- 
tomime ; certainly, 
Ventimore’s efforts in 


D 

this direction were misunder- 
stood, for the music became 
wilder, louder, more aggressively 
and abominably out of tune— 
and then a worse thing hap- 
pened. 

For the curtains separated, 
and, heralded by sharp yelps 
from the performers, a female figure floated 
into the hall and began to dance with a slow 
and sinuous grace. 

Her beauty, though of a pronounced 
Oriental type, was unmistakable, even in 
the subdued light which fell on her; her 
diaphanous robe indicated a faultless form ; 
her dark tresses were braided with sequins ; 
she had the long, lustrous eyes, the dusky 
cheeks artificially whitened, and the fixed 
scarlet smile of the Eastern dancing-girl of 
all time. 

And she paced the floor with her tinkling 
feet, writhing and undulating like some 
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beautiful cobra, while the players worked 
themselves up to yet higher and higher stages 
of frenzy. 

Ventimore, as he sat there looking help- 
lessly on, felt a return of his resentment 
against the Jinnee. It was really too bad of 
him; he ought, at his age, to have known 
better! 

Not that there was anything objectionable 
in the performance itself; but still, it was 
not the kind of entertainment for such 
an occasion. Horace wished now he had 
mentioned to Fakrash who the guests were 
whom he expected, and then perhaps even 
the Jinnee would have exercised more tact 
in his arrangements. 

“And does this girl come from Earl’s 
Court ?” inquired 
Mrs. Futvoye, who 
was now thoroughly 
awake. 

“Oh, dear, no,” 
said Horace; “I 
engaged Aer at 
at Harrod’s — the 
Entertainment 
Bureau. They 
told me there she 
was rather good— 
struck out a line 
of her own, don’t 
you know. But 
perfectly correct ; 
she —she only does 
this to support an 
invalid aunt.” 

These state- 
ments were, as he 
felt even in making 
them, not only 
gratuitous, but 
utterly unconvinc- 
ing; but he had 
arrived at that condition in ‘ 
which a man discovers with / 
terror the unsuspected amount 
of mendacity latent in his 
system. 

“I should have thought there 
were other ways of supporting invalid aunts,” 
remarked Mrs. Futvoye. “ What is this young 
lady’s name ?” 

“ Tinkler,” said Horace, on the spur of 
the moment. “ Miss Clementine Tinkler.” 

“ But surely she is a foreigner ?” 

“* Mademoiselle,’ I meant to say. And 
Tinkla—with an ‘a,’ you know. I believe 
her mother was of Arabian extraction—but 
I really don’t know,” explained Horace, 
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conscious that Sylvia had withdrawn her 
hand from his, and was regarding him with 
covert anxiety. 

“TI really must put a stop to this,” he 
thought. “ You're getting bored by all this, 
darling,” he said, aloud, “so amI. I'll tell 
them to go.” And he rose and held out his 
hand as a sign that the dance should cease. 

It ceased at once ; but, to his unspeakable 
horror, the dancer crossed the floor with a 
swift jingling rush, and sank in a gauzy heap 
at his feet, seizing his hand in both hers 
and covering it with kisses, while she mur- 
mured speeches in some tongue unknown 
to him. 

“Is this a usual feature in Miss Tinkla’s 
entertainments, may I ask?” said Mrs. 
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“SHE SANK IN A GAUZY HEAP 
AT HIS FEET.” 


Futvoye, bristling with not unnatural indig- 
nation. 

“T really don’t know,” said the unhappy 
Horace ; “I can’t make out what she’s 
saying.” 

“If I understand her rightly,” said the 
Professor, “‘she is addressing you as the 
‘light of her eyes and the vital spirit of her 
heart.’” : 

“Oh!” said Horace, “she’s quite mis- 
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taken, you know. It— it’s the emotional 
artist temperament —they don’t mean any- 
thing by it. My—my dear young lady,” 
he added, “ you’ve danced most delight- 
fully, and I’m sure we’re all most deeply 
indebted to you; but we won’t detain you 
any longer. Professor,” he added, as she 
made no offer to rise, “zw// you kindly 
explain tothem in Arabic that I should be 
obliged by their going at once ?” 

The Professor said a few words, which 
had the desired effect. The yirl gave a little 
scream and scudded through the archway, 
and the musicians seized their instruments 
and scuttled after her. 

“T am so sorry,” said Horace, whose 
evening seemed to him to have been chiefly 
spent in apologies ; “it’s not at all the kind of 
entertainment one would expect from a place 
like Whiteley’s.” 

“By no means,” agreed the Professor ; 
“but I understood you to say Miss Tinkla 
was recommended to you by Harrod’s ?” 

“Very likely, sir,” said Horace; “but 
that doesn’t affect the case. I shouldn’t 
expect it from “hem.” 

“Probably they don’t know how shame- 
lessly that young person conducts herself,” 
said Mrs. Futvoye. “And I think it only 
right that they should be told.” 

“T shall complain, of course,” said Horace. 
“T shall put it vesy strongly.” 

“A protest would have more weight 
coming from a woman,” said Mrs. Futvoye ; 
“and, as a shareholder in the company, I 
shall feel bound : 

“No, I wouldn't,” said Horace ; “in fact, 
you mustn’t. For, now I come to think of 
it, she didn’t come from Harrod’s, after all, 
or Whiteley’s either.” 

“Then perhaps you will be good enough 
to inform us where she did come from ?” 

“T would if I knew,” said Horace; “ but 
I don’t.” 

“What !” cried the Professor, sharply, “do 
you mean to say you can’t account for the 
existence of a dancing-girl who—in my 
daughter’s presence—kisses your hand and 
addresses you by endearing epithets ?” 

“ Oriental metaphor !” said Horace. “She 
was a little overstrung. Of course, if I had 
had any idea she would make such a scene 
as that———Sylvia,” he broke off, “ you don’t 
doubt me?” 

“No, Horace,” 
Sure you must 


said Sylvia, simply, “ I’m 
have some explanation — 
only I do think it would be better if you 
gave it.” 
“If I “odd you the truth,” said Horace, 
Vol. xix.—60. 
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slowly, “you would none of you believe 
me !” 

“Then you admit,” put in the Professor, 
“that hitherto you have not been telling the 
truth ?” 

“ Not as invariably as I could have wished,” 
Horace confessed. 

“So I suspected. Then, unless you can 
bring yourself to be perfectly candid, you can 
hardly wonder at our asking you to consider 
your engagement as broken off?” 

“ Broken off!” echoed Horace. “Sylvia, 
you won't giveme up! You &vzow I wouldn’t 
do anything unworthy of you!” 

“T’m certain that you can’t have done any- 
thing which would make me love you one 
bit the less if I knew it. So why not be 
quite open with us ?” 

“ Because, darling,” said Horace, “I’m in 
such a fix that it would only make matters 
worse.” 

“Tn that case,” said the Professor, ‘and 
as it is already rather late, perhaps you will 
allow one of your numerous retinue to call a 
four-wheeler ? ” 

Horace clapped his hands, but no one 
answered the summons, and he could not 
find any of the slaves in the antechamber. 

“T’m afraid all the servants have left,” he 
explained ; and it is to be feared he would 
have added that they were all obliged to 
return to the contractor by eleven, only he 
caught the Professor’s eye and decided that 
he had better refrain. “ If you will wait here, 
I'll go out and fetch a cab,” he added. 

“There is no occasion to trouble you,” 
said the Professor ; “ my wife and daughter 
have already got their things on, and we will 
walk until we find a cab. Now, Mr. Venti- 
more, we will bid you good-night and good- 
bye. For, after what has happened, you will, 
I trust, have the good taste to discontinue 
your visits and make no attempt to see 
Sylvia again.” 

“Upon my honour,” protested Horace, “I 
have done nothing to warrant you in shutting 
your doors against me!” 

“T am unable to agree with you. I have 
never thoroughly approved of your engage- 
ment, because, as I told you at the time, 
I suspected you of recklessness in money 
matters. Even in accepting your invitation 
to-night I warned you, as you may remember, 
not to make the occasion an excuse for 
foolish extravagance. I come here, and find 
you in apartments furnished and decorated 
(as you informed us) by yourself, and on a 
scale which would be prodigal in a mil- 
lionaire. You have a suite of retainers which 
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(except for their nationality and imperfect 
discipline) a prince might envy. You provide 
a banquet of—hem !—delicacies which must 
have cost you infinite trouble and unlimited 
expense—this, after I had expressly stipu- 
lated for a quiet family dinner! Not content 
with that, you procure for our diversion 
Arab music and dancing of a—of a highly 
recondite character. I should be unworthy 
the name of father, sir, if I were to intrust 
my only daughter’s happiness to a young 
man with so littlke common sense, so little 
self-restraint. And she will understand my 
motives and obey my wishes.” 

“ You're right, Professor, according to your 
lights,” admitted Horace. “ And yet—con- 
found it all !—you’re utterly wrong, too !” 

“Oh, Horace,” cried Sylvia; “if you had 
only listened to dad, and not gone to all this 
foolish, foolish expense, we might have been 
so happy !” 

“But I have gone to no expense. All 
this hasn’t cost me a penny !” 

“Ah, there zs some mystery! Horace, if 
you love me, you will explain—here, now, 
before it’s too late!” 

“ My darling,” groaned Horace, “I would, 
like a shot, if I 
thought it would be 
of the least use!” 

“Hitherto,” 
said the Professor, 
“you cannot be 
said to have been 
happy in your ex- 
planations—and I 
should advise you 
not to venture on 
any more. Good- 
night, once more. 
I only wish it were 
possible, without 
needless irony, to 
make the cus- 
tomary acknow- 
ledgments for a 
pleasant evening.” 

Mrs. Futvoye 
had already hur- 
ried her daughter 
away, and, though 
she had left her 
husband to ex- 
press his senti- 
ments unaided, she 
made it sufficiently 
clear that she en- 
tirely agreed with 
them. 
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Horace stood in the outer hall by the 
fountain, in which his drowned chrysan-— 
themums were still floating, and gazed in 
stupefied despair after his guests as they went 
down the path to the gate. He knew only 
too well that they would never cross his 
threshold, nor he theirs, again. 

Suddenly he came to himself with a start. 
“Tl try it!” he cried. “I can’t and won't 
stand this!” And he rushed after them 
bareheaded. 

“Professor!” he said, breathlessly, as he 
caught him up, “one moment. On second 
thoughts, I zw// tell you my secret, if you will 
promise me a patient hearing.” 

“The pavement is hardly the place for 
confidences,” replied the Professor, “and, if it 
were, your costume is calculated to attract 
more remark than is desirable. My wife and 
daughter have gone on—if you will permit 
me, I will overtake them—I shall be at home 
to-morrow morning, should you wish to see 
me.” 

“No, to-night, to-night!” urged Horace. 
“I can’t sleep in that infernal place with this 
on my mind. Put Mrs. Futvoye and Sylvia 
into a cab, Professor, and come back. It’s 
not late, and I 
won't keep you 
long — but for 
Heaven’s sake, let 
me tell you my 
story at once.” 

Probably the 
Professor was not 
without some 
curiosity on the 
subject; at all 
events he yielded. 
“Very well,” he 
said, “go into the 
house and I will 
rejoin you pre- 
sently. Only re- 
member,” he 
added, “that I 
shall accept no 
statement without 
the fullest proof. 
Otherwise you will 
merely be wasting 
your time and 
mine.” 

Proof!” 
thought Horace, 
gloomily, as he 
ieturned to his 
Arabian halls. 
“The only decent 
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proof I could produce would be old Fakrash 
and he’s not likely to turn up again— 
especially now I want him.” 

A little later the Professor returned, having 
found a cab and dispatched his women-folk 
home. ‘Now, young man,” he said, as he 
unwound his wrapper and seated himself on 
the divan by Horace’s side, “I can give you 
just ten minutes to tell your story in, so let 
me beg you to make it as brief and as com- 
prehensible as you can.” 

It was not exactly an encouraging invita- 
tion in the circumstances, but Horace took 
his courage in both hands and told him 
everything, just as it had happened. 

“And that’s your story?” said the 
Professor, after listening to the narrative with 
the utmost attention, when Horace came to 
the end. 

“That’s my story, sir,” said Horace. 
“And I hope it has altered your opinion of 
me.” 

“Tt has,” replied the Professor, in an altered 
tone; “ithasindeed. Yours isa sad case— 
a very sad case.” 

“It’s rather awkward, isn’t it? But I 
don’t mind so long as you understand. And 
you'll tell Sylvia—as much as you think 
proper ?” 

“ Yes—yes ; I must tell Sylvia.” 

“ And I may go on seeing her as usual ?” 

“ Well—will you be guided by my advice 

the advice of one who has lived more than 
double your years?” 

“Certainly,” said Horace. 

“Then, if I were you, I should go away at 
once, for a complete change of air and 
scene, 

“That’s impossible, sir —you forget my 
work !” 

“Never mind your work, my boy : leave it 
for a while, try a sea-voyage, go round the 
world, get quite away from these associa- 
tions.” 

“But I might come across the Jinnee 
again,” objected Horace ; “ Ae’s travelling, as 
I told you.” 

“Yes, yes, to be sure. Still, I should go 
away. Consult any doctor, and he'll tell 
you the same thing.” 

“Consult any—good God !” cried Horace; 
“T see what it is—you think I’m mad!” 

“No, no, my dear boy,” said the Pro- 
fessor, soothingly, “not mad—nothing of 
the sort; perhaps your mental equilibrium 
is just a trifle—it’s quite intelligible. You 
see, the sudden turn in your professional 
prospects, coupled with your engagement to 
Sylvia—I’ve known stronger minds than 
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yours thrown off their balance—temporarily, 
of course, quite temporarily—by less than 
that.” 

“You believe I 
delusions ?” 

“I don’t say that. I think you may see 
ordinary things in a distorted light.” 

“ Anyhow, you don’t believe there really 
was a Jinnee inside that bottle ? ” 

“Remember, you yourself assured me at 
the time you opened it that you found 
nothing whatever inside it. Isn’t it more 
credible that you were right then than that 
you should be right now ?” 

-* Well,” said Horace, “ you saw all those 
black slaves; you ate, or tried to eat, that 
unutterably beastly banquet ; you heard that 
music—and then there was the dancing-girl. 
And this hall we're in, this robe I’ve got 
on—are ‘hey delusions? Because if they 
are, I’m afraid you will have to admit that 
you're mad too.” 

“‘Ingeniously put,” said the Professor. “I 
fear it is unwise to argue with you. Still, I 
will venture to assert that a strong imagina- 
tion like yours, overheated and saturated 
with Oriental ideas—to which I fear I may 
have contributed—is not incapable of un- 
consciously assisting in its own deception. 
In other words, I think that you may have 
provided all this yourself from various 
quarters without any clear recollection of 
the fact.” 

* That’s very scientific and satisfactory 
as far as it goes, my dear Professor,” said 
Horace ; “but there’s one piece of evidence 
which may upset your theory —and that’s 
this brass bottle.” 

“Tf your reasoning powers were in their 
normal condition,” said the Professor, com- 
passionately, “you would see that the mere 
production of an empty bottle can be no 
proof of what it contained —or, for that 
matter, that it ever contained anything at all.” 

“Oh, I see thaZ,” said Horace; “ but “47s 
bottle has a stopper with what you yourself 
admit to be an inscription of some sort. 
Suppose that inscription confirms my story — 
what then?. All I ask you to do is to make 
it out for yourself before you decide that I’m 
either a liar or a lunatic.” 

“T warn you,” said the Professor, “ that if 
you are trusting to my being unable to 
decipher the inscription you are deceiving 
yourself. You represent that this bottle 
belongs to the period of Solomon—that is, 
about a thousand years B.c. Probably you 
are not aware that the earliest specimens of 
Oriental metal-work in existence are not older 
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than the tenth century of our era. But, 
granting that it is as old as you allege, I shall 
certainly be able to read any inscription there 
may be on it. I have made out clay tablets 
in Cuneiform which were certainly written a 
thousand years before Solomon’s time.” 

“So much the better,” said Horace. “I’m 
as certain as I can be that, whatever is written 
on that lid—whether it’s Phoenician, or Cunei- 
form, or anything else—must have some refer- 
ence to a Jinnee confined in the bottle, or at 
least bear the seal of Solomon. But there the 
thing is—examine it for yourself.” 

** Not now,” said the Professor; “ it’s too 
late, and the light here is not strong enough. 
But I tell you what I will do. 

I'll take this stopper thing 
home with me, and examine it 
carefully to-morrow — on one 
condition.” 

“You have only to 
name it,” said Horace, 

“My condition is 
that, if I, and one or 
two other Orientalists 
to whom I 
may submit 
it, agree with 
me that there 
is no real in- 
scription at 
all — or, if 
any, that a 
date and 
meaning 
must be as- 
signed to it 
totally incon- 
sistent with 
your story — you will 
accept our finding and ac- 
knowledge that you have 
been under a delusion, 
and dismiss the whole 
affair from your mind.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind agreeing to shat,” said 
Horace, “particularly as it’s my only 
chance.” 

“Very well, then,” said the Professor, as he 
removed the metal cap and put it in his 
pocket ; “ you may depend upon hearing from 
me in a day or two. Meantime, my boy,” he 
continued, almost affectionately, “why not 
try a short bicycle tour somewhere, hey? 
You're a cyclist, I know—anything but allow 
yourself to dwell on Oriental subjects.” 

“ It’s not so easy to avoid dwelling on them 
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as you think!” said Horace, with rather a 
dreary laugh. “ And I fancy, Professor, that 
—whether you like it or not—you’ll have to 
believe in that Jinnee of mine sooner or 
later.” 

“I can scarcely conceive,” replied the 
Professor, who was by this time at the outer 
door, “any degree of evidence which could 
succeed in convincing me that your brass 
bottle had ever contained an Arabian Jinnee. 
However, I shall endeavour to preserve an 
open mind on the subject. Good evening 
to you.” 

As soon as he was alone, Horace paced up 
and down his deserted halls in a state of 

simmering rage as he 
thought how eagerly he had 
looked forward to his little 
dinner-party ; how intimate 
and delightful it might have 
been, and 
what a mon- 
strous and 
prolonged 
nightmare it 
had actually 
proved. 

He owed 
all this to 
Fakrash. 
Yes, that in- 
corrigibly 
grateful Jin- 
nee, with his 
antiquated 
notions and 

professions, had 


his high-flown 
contrived to ruin him more disas- 
trously than if he had been his 


bitterest foe! Ah! if he could 
be face to face with him once 
more ; if only for five minutes, he 
would be restrained by no false 
delicacy : he would tell him fairly 
and plainly what a meddling, blun- 
dering old fool he was. But Fakrash had 
taken his flight for ever: there were no means 
of calling him back—nothing to be done 
now but go to bed and sleep—if he could ! 
Exasperated by the sense of his utter help- 
lessness, Ventimore went to the arch which 
led to his bedchamber and drew the curtain 
back with a furious pull. And just within the 
archway, standing erect with folded arms and 
the smile of fatuous benignity which Venti- 
more was beginning to know and dread, was 
the form of Fakrash-el-Aamash, the Jinnee ! 


(Zo be continued.) 





From Behind the Speaker’s Chair. 
LVII. 


(VIEWED BY HENRY W. LUCY.) 


PRESIDING during _ the 

DULNESS AT recess at a lecture delivered at 
WESTMINSTER. Epsom on “ The Parliaments 

of the Queen,” Lord Rosebery 
offered some remarks which were widely 
discussed. The lecturer commented on the 
frequent assumption that, with the lowering 
of the franchise, the admission of working 
men members, and the consequent leavening 
of the aristocratic mass, the standard of the 
House of Commons in the matter of conduct 
must needs be lowered. He advanced the 
opinion that the present House of Commons 
is the best mannered he, with more than a 
quarter of a century’s experience, had known. 
“In that respect,” he 
added, “it even runs 
the risk of being de- 
scribed as dull.” 

Lord Rosebery, as- 
senting to this view, 
advanced three reasons 
in explanation of the 
phenomenon. The first 
and most original was 
that the growing con- 
cern taken by the public 
in the work of County 
Councils has dulled the 
keen edge of interest 
formerly attached to Par- 
liamentary proceedings. 
A second reason he found in the overpowering 
majority that exists in the present House of 
Commons. Thirdly, he noted the with- 
drawal from the scene of Mr. Disraeli, Mr. 
Gladstone, and, he might have added, of 
Mr. John Bright. 

The first reason, obviously suggested by 
Lord Rosebery’s patriotic and beneficent 
personal share in the work of County and 
District Councils, will not appeal to others 
with equal force. It falls before a simple 
test. Do the public in any county or district 
crowd the auditorium of the council chamber 
as the Strangers’ Galleries of the House of 
Commons are thronged even on the dullest 
night? Do the newspapers, whose managers 
presumably know what the public want, 
report at any length, or report at all, the 
proceedings at meetings of the average 
County Council ? 
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The answer is in the negative. County 

Councils doubtless have created a special 
interest of their own within local areas. 
But these do not interfere with the wider 
range of profounder attention, not only in 
this country but through continents peopled 
by the English-speaking race, which even 
the dull Parliament of the present epoch 
commands. 
Lord Rosebery goes nearer to the 
root of the matter when he cites 
the overpowering majority at the 
command of Ministers as a reason 
for prevailing dulness. A majority 
which after a slow course of defeats at by- 
elections still may be 
counted at 130 leaves 
no margin for either 
expectation or surprise. 
If it happened to be 
ranged under the Liberal 
instead of the Conserva- 
tive flag the case would 
be different. Mr. Glad- 
stone came into power 
in 1880 with a majority 
not much less _ over- 
powering than that 
which acclaimed Lord 
Salisbury in 1895. Ere 
the preliminary form- 
ality of swearing-in 
members had been completed the process 
of disintegration germinated in the Ministerial 
camp. Before the Session was far advanced 
Mr. Gladstone several times found himself 
in a minority, pathetically surrendering the 
Leadership of the House to Sir Stafford 
Northcote when motions relating to Mr. 
Bradlaugh were submitted. 

That was the result of instinct and train- 
ing. Before and since, Mr. Gladstone suffered 
melancholy experience of their joint influence. 
In the Conservative breast, instinct and 
training work in directly opposite directions. 
With a majority of 130 there is sore tempta- 
tion for an able, ambitious man to achieve 
a reputation for honest independence by 
occasionally going into the lobby against his 
leaders. Steps in that direction were, early 
in the history of the present Parliament, taken 
by Mr. Bartley, whose cup of bitterness at 
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seeing Mr. Hanbury on the Treasury Bench, 
himself overlooked, was filled by the with- 
holding of a card of invitation for a State 
concert—or was it a State ball? Mr. Gedge 
is not sound on the question of the Lord 
Chancellor. More than once he has revolted 
against Mr. Arthur Balfour’s connivance with 
that eminent person’s alleged misdoing in the 
matter of judicial patronage. As for Mr. 
Tommy Bowles, he is one of the acutest and 
most unsparing critics of the Government 
whether in individual capacity, as vendors of 
private property at good prices to the State, 
or as a Cabinet dealing with public affairs at 
home and abroad. 

The revolt of the Pigtail party at the 
opening of the Session of 1898 seemed really 
threatening. If it had been Mr. Gladstone 
who had let Talienwan slip through his fingers 
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into the grasp of Russia, and if Mr. Yer- 
burgh had, with equal force and authority, 
voiced the sentiments of a section of the 
Liberal party, even a majority of 130 
would not have saved the Premier from a 
damaging blow. As it was, the storm blew 
over. Lord Salisbury went his own way, 
Russia got hers, and when the Opposition, 
perceiving an opportunity for doing a little 
business, tock a division on a resolution 
challenging Lord Salisbury’s policy in the Far 
East, lo! Mr. Yerburgh and his merry men 
“were not ”—at least, they were not in the 
Opposition Lobby. 

This condition of things, the knowledge 
that there is no hope in any circumstances of 
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varying it, acts like a wet blanket on the 
smouldering fires of the House of Commons. 
It is, I think, the main reason for the state 
of things Lord Rosebery recognised at West- 
minster. 
A powerful contributory is the 
GRIEVOUS great gap created by the dis- 
GAPS. appearance from the lists of Mr. 
Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. Bright can scarcely be said to be known 
to the present generation of the House of 
Commons. His mark upon its record was 
cut bold and deep, before his retirement 
from office in 1870 on the breakdown of his 
health. Nevertheless, even his silent presence 
on the Front Bench did much to ennoble 
the scene. 

It is impossible to overrate the declension 
of interest in the proceedings of the House 
of Commons consequent on the withdrawal 
first of Mr. Disraeli, then, long after, of Mr. 
Gladstone. It was not only because of their 

commanding 

position. They 

were always on 

view, as much 

a part and parcel 

of the proceed- 

ings as the Mace 

on the Table or 

the Speaker in 

the Chair. Both, 

brought up in an 

old Parliament- 

ary school whose 

traditions are 

now disregarded, 

gbserved the in- 

junction that a 

Leader of the 

LORD CHARLES BERESFORI. 

in office or Op- 

position, should 

sit out a debate, however immaterial its issue 

or inconsiderable the class of speakers carry- 

ing it on. The influence of this personal 

habit was widely marked. Colleagues on 

either Front Bench were ashamed to spend 

the evening in their room or on the Terrace 

when the chief was patiently keeping watch 

and ward. Above and below the gangway 

on either side the example had its influence. 

However dreary might be the current debate, 

there was Disraeli to watch, with his right 

leg crossed over his knee, his arms folded, 

his head bent, his eyes, bright to the last, 

closely watching the benches before him, 
especially that on which Mr. Gladstone sat. 

Since he went away there was Mr. 





House, whether _ 
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Gladstone, a much more animated object. 
The essential difference between the two 
statesmen was nowhere more strongly marked 
than in their bearing in the House of 
Commons. For hours Disraeli sat motion- 
less as the Sphinx. The only colleague he 
habitually conversed with on the Treasury 
Bench was a Junior Lord of the Admiralty, 
Lord Barrington, whose agreeable duties in 
the way of conversation were rewarded by 
an English peerage. Mr. Gladstone, bubbling 
over with vitality, talked to whomsoever 
might chance to sit on his right hand or his 
left, often emphasizing conversation with 
quick gesture of nervous hands. 

Whether silent or conversing, these two 
were the cynosure of all eyes. Their presence 
denoted possibility of their at any moment 
interposing and lifting drear debate to the 
level of their own stature. There are in the 
present Parliament no two men—there is not 
any one man—who possesses this personal 
fascination. It necessarily follows that, field 
nights apart, the House of Commons is from 
hour to hour through its nightly sittings less 
interesting than it was when both or one of 
these historic figures was still above the 
horizon. 

How many members of the 
House of Commons elected in 
the first year of the Queen’s reign 
survive to-day? Having occa- 
sion in the Diamond Jubilee year 
,  tolook the matter up, I found 
MENT. in 

there were at that date six. 

Of the half-dozen 
one was Mr. Leader, 
who represented West- 
minster in the _ first 
Parliament of the 
Queen, and _ distin- 
guished himself by 
being one of the 
minority of twenty who 
supported that once 
well-known, now for- 
gotten, statesman, Mr. 
Coroner Wakley, in an 
amendment to the 
Address. The Min- 
istry, avowedly Liberal, 
had omitted from 
the Queen’s Speech 
promise to undertake 
Parliamentary reform. The Coroner with 
professional energy forthwith proceeded to sit 
upon the Government. He found only eigh- 
teen members to follow the lead of himself 
and co-teller in what might be construed as 
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a rudeness to the young Queen whose first 
Speech was nominally the subject of debate. 

Other of the six relics of this House 
of more than sixty years ago were Mr. 
Hurst, in 1837 member for Horsham; Mr. 
Wentworth-Fitzwilliam, member for Malton, 
now Earl Fitzwilliam; Sir Thomas Acland, 
member for West Somerset, whose family 
name was up to a recent date honourably 
represented in the House of Commons by the 
ex-Vice-President of the Council; Mr. Villiers, 
in 1897 as he was in 1837 member for Wolver- 
hampton ; and Mr. Gladstone, at the Jubilee 
period in busy seclusion at Hawarden, in 
1837 member for Newark, hearing his days 
before him and the tumult of his life. 

Three of these veterans—Mr. Gladstone, 

Mr. Villiers, and Sir Thomas Acland—have 
since gone over to the majority, and I fancy 
I have seen record of the passing away of 
one other. 
A passage from “ Behind the 
Speaker’s Chair” appearing in the 
February Number has brought 
me a host of surprised inquiries. 
The following will serve as 
sample :— 

“T have often read with in- 
terest your articles ‘From Behind the 
Speaker’s Chair,’ and beg to call your atten- 
tion to the following passage in the current 
number of THE STRAND: ‘Early in the pre- 
sent Session Lord Salisbury in one House 
and Mr. Arthur Balfour in the other will be 
able to announce a peace not only with 
honour, but with sub- 
stantial profit.’ As 
this deliverance is 
made with a certain 
air of authority, I 
assume that you have 
information as to the 
prospects of peace 
which the public have 
not. Or is it that you 
are expressing the 
hopes and wishes of 
the Government rather 
than their confident 
anticipations ? I know 
that it is the opinion 
of many that the 
campaign in South 
Africa will be more 
prolonged than your forecast indicates.” 

I daresay. But my unknown friend has 
the advantage of writing on the 5th of 
February, 1900, whereas my article was written 
in the Jast week of November, 1899. 
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I trust the Editor will not think I am 
wantonly disclosing the secrets of the prison- 
house if I mention that, owing to the 
phenomenal circulation of the Magazine, and 
the consequent prolonged work of printing, 
necessity is imposed upon contributors of 
sending in their manuscript at least two 
months in advance of the date of publication. 
I allude to the matter less in explanation 
of a pronouncement that has proved so 
puzzling, than because the incident forcibly 
illustrates a historical position. So much 
happened between the end of November and 
the beginning of February that it had become 
difficult for the public to recur to their 
earlier frame of mind in view of the war 
in South Africa. In the February Number 
of THE STRAND it was, by accident, brought 
to light again, a sort of mummy dug out of a 
chance catacomb. When in April next these 
lines are printed, the whole aspect of affairs 
may be again changed. Meanwhile it is 
interesting to note how the British public, 
talked to in February in the mood in which 
it complacently dwelt in November, starts 
with surprise, and asks whether its inter- 
locutor is poking fun, is mad, or merely 
grossly ignorant. 
At a time when 
the Government of 
the day lie under 
grave charges of 
mismanagement of a campaign, 
it is interesting to come upon 
some criticism of Lord Wolse- 
ley dealing with an analogous 
state of things. Some years 
ago there was issued a book, 
written by Colonel Campbell, 
entitled “ Letters from Camp 
during the Siege of Sebastopol.” 
Lord Wolseley wrote a preface 
in which, commenting on the 
sufferings of the troops in the 
Crimea, he declared that they 
“had their origin in the folly, 
criminal ignorance, parsimony, 
and inaptitude of the gentle- 
men who were Her Majesty’s Ministers.’ 

According to some authorities, it requires 
only to write the verb in the present tense 
in order to describe the earliest relations of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers with the campaign 
in South. Africa. 

In a passage that has even fuller possi- 
bility of significance, the principal military 
adviser of Lord Salisbury’s Government, 
alluding to “the crass ignorance of the 
Cabinet,” protests it was “ equalled only 
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by the baseness with which it afterwards 
endeavoured to shift the blame from its own 
shoulders upon those of Sir R. Airey and 
other military authorities.” 

Lord Edward Pelham - Clinton, 
Master of the Queen’s House- 
hold, bitterly resents this passage 
as a direct indictment of his 
father, the late Duke of Newcastle, whom 
history holds to be the Minister chiefly re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the Crimean 
War. That is but a filial reflex of the frame 
of mind with which the Duke himself met 
charges and insinuations levelled against him. 
It is something more than a tradition in 
the Pelham-Clinton family that the Duke of 
Newcastle was deliberately made the scape- 
goat of the Cabinet. Whilst the storm raged 
he wrote a letter to Hayward, in which the 
following ominous passage occurs: “I do 
not know whether justice will be done me, 
but if not, I shall publish everything and 
spare nobody.” 

I believe the Duke’s memoirs, upon which 
the labour of years has been bestowed, are in 
a forward state. This threat on the part of 
the aggravated Duke promises that they will 

cast a new, perhaps an amaz- 
ing, light on the inner history 
of Ministerial direction for the 
Crimean War and the responsi- 
bility for its criminal blunders. 
There is another 
memoir of a 
much greater 
statesman the 
world would wel- 
come. I am not thinking of 
the life of Disraeli, on the 
boxes containing the abundant 
materials for which Lord Row- 
ton still sits contemplative. 
That is a pleasure past praying 
for, at least so far as the 
present generation are con- 
cerned. I allude to the life 
of Lord Randolph Churchill. 
That he contemplated _ its 
being undertaken appears on unquestioned 
authority. He made his will in the summer 
of 1883. No reference to the subject appears 
in the body of the document. Five years later, 
on the 22nd of September, 1888, he added a 
codicil whereby he bequeathed all his private 
papers, letters, and documents to his brother- 
in-law Viscount Curzon and his old friend 
Louis Jennings, M.P., “in trust to publish, 
retain all or any of them, as they in their 
absolute discretion may think proper.” 
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When the will was opened poor Louis 
Jennings. whose open rupture with his much- 
loved friend and leader was one of the most 
dramatic incidents ever witnessed in the 
House of Commons, lay in his grave. Had 
he survived his chief, there is litthe doubt the 
book would have been written. 
Lord Curzon’s many gifts do not 
tend in the direction of literary 
effort. But there is obviously 
a substitute at hand. As a rule 
biographies written by sons or 
daughters are a failure. The 
nearness of the point of vision 
makes impossible the effect of 
perspective. Sir George Trevel- 
yan’s “Life of Lord Macaulay” 
appears to suggest that the 
standpoint of a nephew is the 
nearest at which biographical 
faculty may be successfully under- 
taken. But Mr. Winston Churchill 
has on more than one occasion 
testified to possession of the gift 
of self-detachment which, as 
enabling one dispassionately to 
adjudge intimate friends or near 
relations, was a prominent endowment of 
his distinguished father. 

A skilful record of the career of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, a selection from his 
correspondence, and a study of his brilliant 
wayward personality would make a peerless 
book. ‘To produce it is a duty the son owes 
to the memory of his father. 

Black Rod and the Serjeant-at- 


DOMESTIC : , 
Arms in the House of Lords this 


DIFFER- 


ails Session tread the floor of the 
ENCES IN ° ‘ r 

— historic chamber with _ secret 

consciousness that they have 


QUARTERS. ~). ; 
, achieved a great victory over that 


enemy of Ministerial mankind, the Treasury. 
Thirteen years ago an Act of Parliament was 
passed requiring that all Government officials 
should contribute 10 per cent. of their salary 
towards a superannuation fund. Up to a 
recent period the staff of both Houses of 
Parliament escaped this impost. The 
‘Treasury, beginning to feel the burden im- 
posed upon them by the generosity of a 
Government who have devoted millions to 
the subvention of Church schools, the relief 
of the clergy, andthe amelioration of the lot 
of rate-paying landlords, felt they must do 
something to raise the wind. A little more 
than a year ago a vacancy arose in the office 
of Serjeant-at-Arms in attendance on the 
Lord Chancellor at the House of Lords. 


Here was a chance of readjusting the balance. 
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Scarcely was General Sir Arthur Ellis 
installed in his new office, than he received 
intimation from the ‘Treasury that his salary 
would be docked to the amount of 10 per 
cent. There happened to be sitting a Select 
Committee to consider the whole question 
of the officers of the House of 
Lords, whom jealous commoners 
had criticised as being in number 
far beyond the needs of the insti- 
tution, and, therefore, entailing 
unnecessary expense. To this 
Committee General Ellis carried 
the Treasury communication. The 
Committee wrote to the Treasury 
promising to take the matter 
into consideration. ‘That was in’ 
December, 1898, and there, in 
accordance with precedence, it 
seemed probable the matter 
would rest. The Committee 
would go on indefinitely “con- 
sidering ” the matter, and in the 
meanwhile the Serjeant-at-Arms 
would continue to draw his full 
salary. 

Therein the Committee 
counted too confidently on human frailty, 
a weakness from which the Treasury is 
free. In June last My Lords woke up 
to recollection that no answer on the 
point had been forthcoming from the 
Select Committee. A note was accord- 
ingly written, referring to the correspond- 
ence in December, and stating that “ My 
Lords would be glad to be favoured with the 
views of the Committee on the question.” 
The Clerk of Parliaments replied that the 
office of Serjeant-at-Arms is a Royal House- 
hold appointment, and that no deduction is 
ever made from the salaries of such officers. 
By way of clincher it was added that Black 
Rod, also a Household appointment, had 
never had such claim made upon him. The 
Clerk of Parliaments was so delighted with 
this illustration of his case that he airily 
remarked : “ I} therefore seems hardly neces- 
sary to bring the matter before the House of 
Lords’ Officers Committee.” 

As on an historic occasion Lord 
Randolph Churchill “forgot 
Geschen,” so, in this delightful 
domestic comedy, the Clerk of 
Parliaments “forgot Hanbury.” Hitherto 
the correspondence on behalf of the ‘Treasury 
was conducted by Lord Salisbury’s friend, 
the Permanent Secretary, Sir Francis Mowatt. 
Now a greater than he stepped to the front. 
A burlier figure filled the breach. Mr. 
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Hanbury himself took the business in hand, 
and dealt a blow which (of course, in a 
Parliamentary sense) doubled up the Clerk 
of Parliaments. ‘The Serjeant-at-Arms, he 
pointed out, draws his salary from the House 
of Lords’ Vote in the 
capacity of an officer 
serving in that House, 
and not as a Household 
officer paid from the 
Civil List. Arga/, he 
must stump up a tithe 
of his salary. 

That was very well as 
meeting the argument 
about the Serjeant-at- 
Arms. It was the next 
move that revealed the 
dangerous proclivities of 
Mr. Hanbury, trained, 
in company with Mr. 
“Tommy” Bowles and 
Mr. Christopher Trout, 
in the close conflict of 
Committee of Supply. 
“You point out,’ he 
blandly added, “that 
no such abatement has 
ever been made in the 
case of successive 
holders: of the office 
of Black Rod, which is 
equally a Household appointment. But here, 
too, the emoluments are drawn not from the 
Civil List but from the House of Lords’ 
Vote, and now that their attention aas been 
drawn to the matter, My Lords cannot avoid 
the same conclusion as that reached with 
regard to the Serjeant-at-Arms.” 

Here was a nice 
pickle! Not only was 
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functionary said when he heard of the 
Clerk of Parliaments’ ingenious arguments 
on behalf of the Serjeant.at-Arms is happily 
withheld from public consideration. 

As for the Clerk of Parliaments, he meekly 
replied that he would 
lay both cases before 
the Select Committee, 
as requested by Mr. 
Hanbury. _‘ Fortunately 
for Black Rod and the 
Serjeant -at- Arms, the 
Select Committee, being 
a corporate body, did 
not suffer from the 
personal apprehension 
that naturally took pos- 
session of the individual 
when the Clerk of Par- 
liaments was tem- 
porarily deprived of 
breath in the circum- 
stance described. You 
cannot frame an indict- 
ment against a_ whole 
nation, neither can a 
Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, albeit 6in. 
6in. ‘n height, grind the 
faces of a whole Select 
Committee. The Lords’ 
Committee accordingly, 
safely locked in their room, signed a sort of 
round-robin oracularly declaring that “as 
the ‘Treasury Rules derive their validity 
from the Superannuation Act, which does 
not apply to the staff of either House of 
Parliament, the alleged statutory obligation 
to make the proposed reduction does not 

really exist.” 
Thus was a rapa- 





the Treasury im 
placable in the 
matter of to per 
cent. on the salary 
of the Serjeant-at 
Arms, but was now 
full cry in pursuit 
of similar plunder 
from Black Rod. 
What that august 





cious Treasury de- 
feated, and thus it 
comes to pass that 
from this Session on- 
ward Black Rod and 
Serjeant-at-Arms will 
draw their full salary, 
none daring to make 
them afraid of a 10 
per cent. reduction. 
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The Queerest Bridges in the World. 


By HersBert C. Fyre. 
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engineer who is called 
upon to construct a bridge 
over a river has to take into 
consideration, before he de- 
cides on its ultimate form, the 
4 question as to whether or not 
there is much shipping in the waterway. If 
tall ships are in the habit of passing up and 
down stream it follows, as a natural con- 
sequence, that the bridge must be so built 
as to allow the vessels which use the river to 
come and go without hindrance. 

The usual plan in such cases is to adopt 
one of the forms of “ movable bridges.” 
These may be divided into (1) Bascules, or 
drawbridges ; (2) swing bridges ; (3) travers- 
ing bridges; (4) lift bridges; (5) pontoon 














bridges. 
In the present article it is not intended to 
enter into a discussion on the conditions 


under which these bridges should be 
employed, nor yet to describe severally their 
form and design, but simply to show how the 
problem, just enumerated, has been solved 
by the erection quite recently at Rouen of a 
bridge which does not come under either of 
these five heads. 

The title that has been chosen for this 
article, “The Queerest Bridges in the World,” 
will not be considered an ill-chosen one 
when the photographs, here reproduced, are 
studied. Nowhere in Great Britain or 
America do there exist ferry bridges such as 
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these about to be described, and, therefore, 
the subject should be one of especial interest 
both to the engineering world and the 
general public. 

Every Britisher has heard of the Tower 
Bridge, and is proud of this fine structure. 
The manner im which the bascules are raised 
and lowered is too well known to need de- 
scription, but it may be mentioned that a 
“ferry bridge” would be of little use here 
owing to the large amount of traffic from the 
Middlesex to the Surrey shores. Where the 
traffic is not nearly so great it is probable 
that, given certain conditions, the ferry 
bridge is the cheapest and most efficient 
attainable. 

In the case of the town of Rouen the 
problem to be solved was the conveyance of 
traffic and foot-passengers from one side of 
the river to the other, without interfering 
with the passage of ships. Inland towns, 
such as Bordeaux, Nantes, Caen, and Rouen, 
are considered as maritime ports ; the last- 
mentioned has developed very considerably 
in recent years, and now carries on a large 
trade by means of the waterway. Factories 
and docks have been built, and the tonnage 
of the port, which, not long ago, was but 
goo,000 tons, has now attained to 2,000,000 
tons. 

Many schemes had been proposed for the 
crossing of the river below the Boié I’Dieu 
Bridge. Most engineers favoured a swing 
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From a) THE CAR 
bridge, but the Chamber of Commerce 
decided against a bridge of this kind, for the 
reason that it caused no little delay to those 
who wished to cross the river; that it was 


expensive and cumbersome; and, finally, that 
if it met with any accident, it would entirely 


block the passage of shipping. Various 
forms of bridges, such as thdse which have 
been mentioned above, were considered, but 
the design which 
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cellent results that the ferry bridge was finally 
adopted for the port of Rouen. 

This is the first ferry bridge, or “Pont 
Transbordeur,” as the French call it, which 
has been built in France, and it is already 
beginning to give great satisfaction. We 
understand a fourth ferry bridge is to be 
built over the Scheldt at Antwerp, and 
doubtless more examples of this kind of 





found most favour in 
the of the 
authorities was the one 
which eventually was 
put into execution. 
The photographs 
here reproduced will 
give the readera good 
idea of the “ ferry 
bridge.” So far as we 
are aware, there exist 
but three of this class 
of bridge in the world. 
One is the new one at 
Rouen, over the River 
Seine ; 


eyes 


the second is 
over the River Ner- 
vion, in Spain, at the 
town of Portugaleté ; 
while the third is at 
Bizerta, in Tunis. 
The last two example 


had given such ex- From a] 
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a 
THE ENTRANCE TO THE ROUEN BRIDGE, 
From a Photograph. 
bridge will be constructed, as occa- 
sion requires. The engineer of the 
Rouen bridge is M. Arnodin, of 
Chateau Neuf-sur-Loire, who has 
made a speciality of this kind of work. 
The Rouen Chamber of Commerce 
voted 600,000f. for its construction. 

On each side of the River Seine, 
at a distance of 150 métres below 
the Boié l'Dieu Bridge, two great 
skeleton towers, with steel frame- 
work, have been erected. Between 
these two supports, almost at the 
top of each, there has been hung a 
kind of suspension bridge, consist- 
ing of a horizontal platform held up 
by cables stretched from the tops of 
the pillars. In this kind of bridge 
it is necessary for the elevated plat- 
form to be sufficiently high to allow 
the tallest ships which use the river 
to pass easily underneath it. 

In ,the Rouen ‘“ Transbordeur” 
the height is 51 métres, and this has 
been found ample for the purpose. 
The platform is not intended for 
trafic of any kind: its function is 
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to support the special form of car 
designed for the ‘transport of pas- 
sengers, carts, and vehicles of all 
kinds. In order to effect this four 
lines of rails are laid down, upon 
which run sixty small wheels in pairs. 
To these wheels are fixed thirty steel 
vertical cables, which are fastened 
to the car, which is situated at the 
exact height over the river of the 
roads on each side of the quay, In 
order that the tension produced by 
the weight of the platform and of 
the car may not be too great a strain 
on the two upright supports, these 
are braced by means of cables to 
massive pieces of masonry placed 
some little distance behind each 
tower. 

The car is 11 métres in length 
and 13 métres broad; the central 
portion is meant for vehicles—it 
is 8 métres broad, and can accom- 
modate a number of carts, etc., 
horse-riders, and cyclists. On each 
side are spaces intended for foot- 
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passengers: the right-hand side is covered in 
and is reserved for first-class pedestrians ; 
that on the left is protected by an awning, 
and is intended for the commoner folk. The 


car alone weighs 20 tons, and the rolling 
apparatus on the elevated platform has the 


same weight. When full to the maximum of 
vehicles and foot-passengers the car carries 
a burden of 65 tons—thus a total weight of 
105 tons has to be transported from one 
side of the river to the other. 
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By way of 
special precaution, 
all the pieces in 
the supporting 
arrangement have 
been doubled, so 
that if one should 
from any reason 
break the car 
could still con- 
tinue to run while 
it was being re- 
paired. There 
seems to be no 
possibility of the 
wheels on the ele- 
vated platform 
running off the 
rails, and, indeed, 
there is very little 
chance of any- 
thing going wrong 
with the structure. 

The works for the installation of the ferry 
bridge at Rouen were commenced in April, 
1898, and have been completed now some 
weeks. The rapid way in which the work 
has been carried out is in some measure due 
to the electrical machinery which has been 
available. 

At Rouen electricity can be supplied in 
almost any quantity, and the cost of current 
is cheap. On both banks very powerful 
electric cranes were erected, and these served 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE PORTUGUESE FERRY BRIDGE OVER THE 











NERVION, 


From a Photo. by Hauser & Menet, Madrid. 
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for the installation | RAN 
of the different % 
parts required for 
the pillars. The PX SOK 
car is moved across y, 
the river by elec- Oe 
tricity, and the 
“ driver ” is located 
in a little tower 
over the first-class 
compartment. The 
cost of transport is 
5c. second class 
and roc. first class ; 
empty carriages 
25c., and full 
ones 30C, 
Over the River 
Nervion, between 
Portugaleté and 
Las Arenas, there 
was built in the 
year 1893, by Mr. 
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rHE ENTRANCE TO THE BRIDGE OVER THE 
NERVION. 
From a Photo. by Hauser & Menet, Madrid. 


Palacio, of Bilbao, a “ Puente 
Vizcaya,” or “ puente trasbordador,” 
which resembles in character the 
Rouen Transbordeur. Two massive 
double piers, 240ft. in height, stand 
on stone platforms close to the edge 
of the river, and support a light iron 
bridge, 530ft. long and 15oft. above 
the water. 

From the bridge hangs a car, to 
which the Spaniards have given the 
term “Flying Ferry.” This runs 
some 16ft. above the water, being 
propelled by an engine in the lower 
part of the east pier. It can accom- 
modate 200 persons, and makes the 
crossing of the river in one minute. 
The first-class fare is roc.; the 
second, 5c. The car is suspended 
in much the same way as is the ferry 
of the Rouen bridge, and, as will be 
seen from the photographs, the 
stability of the upper bridge is in- 
creased by wire cables passing over 
the tops of the piers and embedded 
in the ground beyond. The cost of 
the “Puente Vizcaya” was 800,000f. 
(£32,000). 

“Our last example of the ferry 
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Pepa — ta Guard Menet, Madrid bridge is the one at Bizerta, and 
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for particulars of this we are indebted to a 
recent number of the German periodical, Fur 
Alle Welt. On the coast of Algiers lies the 
very old town of Bizerta, the Hippo Zanitus 
of the Romans. For centuries it dragged out 
the miserable existence of a fishing harbour 


that was gradually filling up, and could nevcr 
But 


hope to attain importance of any kind. 
since the year 1886 the strategical importance 


AT BIZERTA. 


canal, which is 
203ft. wide, and 
through which 
ships with a 
draught of 24ft. 
7in. can pass. 
The inner har 
bour is a_ lake 
which has _ been 
dredged out. ‘The 
change in the 
level of the sea 
at ebb and flood 
tide causes a 
current, which, 
although it does 
not interfere with 
the passage of 
ships, renders the 
crossing of the 
canal in boats a 
difficult and dan- 
gerous process. 
In order to overcome this difficulty, a 
ferry bridge of the kind we have been de- 
scribing has been built. This consists of an 
iron frame 148ft. high, which is formed of 
two pillars, one on each bank, and a con- 
necting bridge. The car is suspended, as in 
the other two instances, from the high-level 
bridge, and is propelled backwards and 
forwards by an engine located on land. 
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of this point has been 


unde rstood, and 
Government 
decided to appropriate 
a certain sum of money 
to be used chiefly 
for the construction of 
piers that would protect 
the harbour from being 
entirely filled with sand. 
The result of this first 
work was so very favour- 
able that operations were 
begun in earnest with the 
view of making Bizerta a 
first-class harbour for war 
and commercial purposes. 

To-day the outer har- 
bour can accommodate 
the largest ocean steamers 
and war vessels ; the outer 
harbour is connected with 
the inner harbour by a 


better 
the French 
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THE STORY OF A RUNAWAY BOY AND A 


RUNAWAY TRAIN. 


By ALVAH MILTON KERR. 





OILED, sunburned, and grey 
with dust, he reluctantly en- 
tered the gate leading to a 
small house not far from the 
}| railway. Poplars stood about 

' the humble structure, and back 
of it Oregon pines hung like a green cloud 
on the lifted forehead of a mountain. A 
grey-haired woman, bending over some 
sewing, sat in a rocking-chair upon the 
porch of the house. The dusty youth 
approached her timidly, his battered hat in 
hand. . The woman started, looked up, and 
peered hard at him over her glasses. “We 
don’t want’any tramps ‘round here,” she said, 
in dry, severe tones. 

The boy hesitated, twisting and rolling 
up his hat in embarrassment. “I’m nota 
tramp, missus. I’m a thief—that is, they 
charged me with stealin’ money that I didn’t 
steal, an’—an’ I’m tryin’ to get away,” he 
stammered. “I ain’t got a cent, an’ I ain’t 
had anything to eat since yisterday mornin’. 
I don’t like to beg, but—but . 

“Mercy!” exclaimed the woman ; 
do look weak an’ awfully petered out. 


in here, and set down.” 
Vol. xix.—6§2.- 








“ you 
Come 


The youth approached, and sank down 
upon the porch steps. 

“Come up an’ set on a cheer,” said the 
woman, “an’ I'll get you somethin’ t’ eat.” 


The boy stirred restlessly. “No, thank 
yeh, I ain’t—I ain’t so very clean,” he said ; 
“T’d ruther set here.” 

The woman’s face softened as she turned 
and entered the house. Presently she re- 
turned, bringing several dishes of food. “ I'll 
just set em before you here on the steps,” 
she said. “I reckon y’ll enjoy things best 
that way.” 

“Oh, missus ” the boy began, a world 
of gratitude and eagerness in his voice, then 
suddenly fell to eating in wild, half-famished 
fashion. The woman, mercifully, did not 
look at him, but continued her sewing. When 
the wayfarer had finished she placed the 
empty dishes on a chair, and again seated 
herself. “ Did you come through Borpee ?” 
she inquired, a smile hovering about her 
mouth. 

“ The town ’bout two miles back there ?” 

‘Yes, that’s Borpee.” 

“Yes, I come through it. 
long,” in a rueful tone. 


I didn’t stop 
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The woman laughed. “I reckon you 
didn’t,” she said. “It’s awful the way they 
treat—treat tramps up t’ town. You see, 
the town board had a fuss with the railroad. 
They passed an ordinance that the railroad 
must stop all trains at Borpee, on account 
of the town havin’ give ’em the right o’ way. 
So the railroad men got up a scheme to 
make the town sick of its bargain by bringin’ 
every tramp from the north that they can get 
hold of an’ dumpin’ ’em out in Borpee. 
Sometimes there’s a hundred put off the train 
there at one time, folks say. The town folks 
try to make the tramps stay on the trains, 
and they have a great time.” 

“T wunderstan’ now,” said the youth. 
“ That’s why the trainmen was good to me 
all the way from Portland an’ then kicked 
me off at the town. I tried t’ get back on, 
but one of ’em kicked me in the face, an’ I 
had to let go.” 

“Is that how you got that bruised place 
on y’r cheek ?” 

“Yes,” and his soiled fingers clenched in- 
voluntarily. 

“It’s mean as—as dir?,” said the woman, 
hotly. “What might y’r name be?” 

“Saul Banks. The boys back in Painter 
District used to call me Sorrel, ’cause my 
hair’s red.” 


“Taint so very red,” said the woman, 


gently. “Where’s Painter District ?” 

“ Back in Wisconsin. It’s a:school district 
in the country. It’s most all woods there.” 
A wistful look came into his eyes. 

“ Y’r people live there ?” 

“ Not many now—on’y a uncle.” 

“ Where’s y’r father an’ mother live ?” 

“T ain’t got any ; they’re dead.” 

“ Long?” 

“Since I was five or six year old. They 
was—was burned in a big forest fire, back 
there.” 

“In Wisconsin ?” 

“Yes. The woods got afire for miles an’ 
miles an’ miles ’round us. Mother an’ pap 
hid me in a hole in the bank of a creek, an’ 
I was saved ; but they—they burned. Pap’s 
brother tuck me to raise, but after a while he 
treated me so bad I couldn't stay, an’ I run 
off. I guess I wasn’t very good,” and Sorrel 
rolled his twisted hat back and forth on his 
ragged knee and looked away. 

“But you didn’t steal?” queried the 
woman, looking at him over her glasses. 

A flush came into the youth’s freckled, 
dusty face. “No, on’y sometimes melons or 
apples t’ eat, jus’ for fun. Most boys do 
that, yeh know.” 
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“Yes, but you was charged with stealin’ 
somethin’ else, you said.” 

Sorrel hesitated a moment. “ Yes, that 
was money,” he said. “I run off from Uncle 
Reuben’s early this spring an’ come West. I 
wanted to get to Aunt Lucy’s—she’s mother’s 
sister, an’ lives down at Sacramento, in Cali- 
fornia—an’ so I got to St. Paul, and beat my 
way over the railroad out into Washington 
State. I had a awful hard time. I went 
work on a wheat ranch up in the Palouse 
country t’ get money t’ pay my way down 
the coast to Aunt Lucy’s. There was a lot 
of men workin’ on the ranch, an’ one young 
feller named Sime Saucer, bout my age an’ 
size. Him an’ me run together all the time. 
*Bout two weeks ago, Mr. Young, the ranch 
man, was goin’ t’ pay the men off, an’ brought 
a lot of money out from the bank—three or 
four hundred dollars, I guess. That night 
somebody stole it. ‘They suspected Sime an’ 
me, an’ Sime he lit out; but the sheriff nabbed 
me, an’ tuck me over to a town on the rail- 
road, an’ jugged me. The gaol wasn’t much 
account, though, and the second night I got 
out and made tracks for California. I’ve 
got this far. I want t’ get down to Aunt 
Lucy’s, but I don’t know; I s’pose the 
sheriff’ll be there watchin’ for me.” He 
ended with a note of hopelessness in his 
voice. 

“Did the folks at the ranch know about 
yr wantin’ t’ go to Sacramento?” 

“Some did, an’ mebbe some of the others 
did, too. I’m goin’, anyhow. I’ve made up 
my mind.” He rose stiffly to his feet. 
“T’m much obliged to you, missus; I was 
mighty hungry.” He started toward the 
gate. 

“Wait jus’ a minute,” said the woman, 
hastily rising and entering the house. 

Sorrel stood fidgeting. After a little time 
the good soul returned, in her’ hand some 
bread and butter and pickles and meat, tied 
up in a clean handkerchief. “When the 
vittles are gone, you can have the handker- 
chief,” she said, in kindly voice, “and here's 
a little money. It’s all I got in the house 
jus’ now, or I’d give you more. I hope they 
won't never find you.” 

Sorrel’s lips began to quiver. “I don’t 
want the money,” he said, huskily. “I 
couldn’t take that. But I’d like the vittles, 
for—for I was awful hungry.” 

She: reached the money toward him. 
“You'd best take it; you'll need it,” she 
said. 

“ No, I’m all right,” he replied, and started 
hastily toward the gate. There he turned, 
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and awkwardly took off his hat. “I’m much 
obliged. I'll tell Aunt Lucy how—how good 
yeh was,” he said. 

“ Good-bye ; take keer of yourself,” said 
the woman. 

“ Good-bye. I'll try to.” 

The woman turned toward the house 
wiping her eyes with the corner of her 
gingham apron, while Sorrel trudged south- 
ward along the track, a fugitive from the law, 
but happier than he had been for days. 

Near sundown he came to a little box-like 
station in a narrow gulch, but there seemed 
to be no one in charge. “I reckon the 
trains don’t stop here,” he said, wearily, and 
after a moment’s rest plodded onward. Twi- 
light descended, purple and shadowy, and 
slowly merged into darkness. He sat down, 
and took some food from the handkerchief, 
and ate it; then stumbled onward again. 
Presently an enormous red moon rolled up 
over a mountain-top, and dropped its wan 
light into the ghostly cafions. “I must find 
a place where the trains stop,” he kept say- 
ing to himself, and pushed onward. He 
crossed long trestles, hearing streams roar- 
ing far below; passed through cuts blasted 
from the rocks, and 
heard the cries of 
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behind a rick and laid down to wait. He was 
dead tired, and despite all his efforts to beat 
back the numbing tide of sleep, its soft waves 
flowed over and engulfed him. Presently he 
sat up with a thrill of fear and expectation : 
a train was drawing in on the siding. He 
cautiously drew himself up, and peered over 
the top of the rick. The train was a long 
one, a string of flat cars loaded with some- 
thing that looked like a mixture of sand, 
gravel, and broken stone. At the forward 
end of the train panted a great 120-ton 
Mogul engine, with the moonlight glinting 
softly on her polished jacket ; at the rear end 
was a stubby caboose, its red and green 
lights gleaming. Sorrel could dimly make 
out that the conductor was standing on the 
front steps of the caboose. The rear brake- 
man was going forward. 

“Look out for hoboes, Jim,” shouted the 
conductor. “If you see any of ’em trying 
to get on, you just paralyze ’em !” 

Nevertheless, when Sorrel had noted the 
conductor’s withdrawal into the caboose, and 
had listened a moment to the men plugging 
the wood into the engine tender, he crept 
round the end of the rick and up into one of 





night birds and wild 
animals rise weirdly 
from the cloud of 
pines on the moun- 
tain-sides. He felt 
inexpressibly _lone- 
some, save when at 
long intervals 
trains thundered 
by, filling the 
silent _ mountain 
gorges with a 
thousand clap- 
ping echoes, and 
leaving the 
solemn hush 
more deep and 
heavy than be- 
fore. 

At last he 
came to a strip 
of bench-land, a 
side - track, and 
long ricks of 
corded wood. 

“ Here’s where 
trains wood up,” 
he said, with a 
sigh of satisfac- 
tion, and crept in 
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the flat cars. Sinking prone on his stomach, 
he hastily scraped back some of the earthy 
conglomerate from along one of the side- 
boards of the car, rolled into the depression, 
and covered himself up as best he could with 
the broken stuff. After a little time the 
Mogul roared “off brakes,” the couplings 
clanked sharply, and the train jarred and 
rumbled away through the echoing defiles. 

Sorrel, lying snugly and, save for his face, 
quite covered by the crushed and mealy 
matter, smiled and whispered, “ I’m all right. 
This must be a train of low-grade ore goin’ 
down t’ the reduction works in California, or 
somewhere else”; in which apprehension 
Sorrel did not err : the train would ultimately 
have borne him to Sacramento, had not fate 
stored up a very great disaster for it and 
willed that Sorrel should enter into a new 
and broader career. 

After a time Sorrel’s busy thoughts fell 
quiet, and he slept. Twice a brakeman 
passed his rough couch, wading through the 
yielding mass of crushed volcanic rock 
toward the caboose, but without dreaming 
that a human being lay almost under his 
feet. Hours passed, and finally the tired 
fugitive awoke. The stars were fading from 


the sky, and a curling film of rose was 
creeping up the east. 


The boy lifted his 
head a little, and glanced around. They 
were still in the mountains; but while he 
slept the train had made its way out of 
one mountain district, had traversed the 
valley of the Rogue River, and was now 
climbing into the Klamath Range. On every 
hand rose the pine-covered shoulders and 
craggy elbows of the mountain-land, a heaped 
and tumbled chaos of steeps and far-reaching 
heights, touched with the filmy flush of 
dawn. Sorrel could not say whether they had 
entered California or were still in Oregon. 
He sighed, dropped his head back on its 
pillow of stone, and lapsed into a doze. 

A train overcomes the resistance of a 
mountain much as a sailing-vessel overcomes 
a head wind on the sea. Both tack to right 
and left, and force the very thing that 
opposes them to aid them to the desired 
achievement. It was thus the great Mogul 
engine scaled the range, following the track 
wherever it twisted, to right and left, 
doubling back and curving forward again, 
plunging through cajions and tunnels, curving 
around jutting spurs, yet always steadily 
ascending toward the summit and the 
clouds. 

When Sorrel awoke again he saw a world 
of mountain-tops below him, heaped and 
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strangely beautiful in the yellow glory of 
the early morning. He partly turned his 
body, and, propping his chin in his hands, 
looked ahead. He could see the top of the 
cab and the smoke-stack of the Mogul sway- 
ing softly. Evidently they had passed over 
the summit, for the speed of the train was 
momentarily increasing. He wondered where 
they were. Had he known, and could he 
have foreseen what lay before them, he would 
not have slipped his hand into the handker- 
chief and cautiously drawn forth a piece of 
meat and munched it, as he did, thinking 
gratefully the while of its grey-haired giver. 
The meat tasted sweet in his mouth. “ Wish 
I had a mother like her,” he mumbled. 
“Wonder how Aunt Lucy looks! Hope 
she’s good.” 

The downward inclination of the track 
was very pronounced. For thirty miles 
ahead of the train there was a continuous 
fall, a tremendous whip-lash of steel winding 
round the mountain -sides, over streams, 
through tunnels, down caiions, through 
abysses, until it fell at last across the waters 
of the Klamath, and began to climb away 
to mount the base of snow-capped Shasta. 
Like some sort of jointed monster with 
mighty iron head, the long train went down- 
ward, roaring and swaying and undulating 
continuously like a racing snake, as it followed 
the never-ceasing curves. Sorrel munched 
at the meat contentedly. It was not half 
bad, this swimming without effort down the 
steeps of the swelling range. 

Suddenly there came a pealing roar from 
the Mogul, a wild shout for brakes! The 
drawheads crashed together along the train, 
and involuntarily Sorrel jumped to his feet. 
The train was rounding a shattered shoulder 
of the mountain, a point where the footing 
for the track had been blasted from the rock. 
On the left, a splintered wall of stone swept 
upward ; on the right, the ground fell down- 
ward, thick with pines and the strewed dééris 
of the blasting. 

Not fifty feet ahead of the engine Sorrel 
saw a huge wedge of stone protruding from 
the shattered wall; with the same look 
he saw the fireman leap out from the gang- 
way of the Mogul and turn in the air as he 
went downward among the trees. The next 
instant, with a tearing crash, the smoke-stack, 
sand-chest, whistle, bell, and cab were swept 
from the top of the engine. Sorrell saw the 
engineer whirl backward in the flying wreck 
of the cab, and caught a glimpse of some- 
thing red gushing from the man’s mouth. 

The next moment the boy flung himself 
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face downward on the crushed stone in the 
car. He threw one frightened glance upward 
as the protruding tongue of rock flashed 
above him; then turned his head, and saw 
the caboose meet it. With a splintering 
crash it sheared 

half-way through 
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from the hole in the engine where the stack 
had been torn off, a white and hissing plume 
of steam spurted from the whistle-pipe, the 
cars rocked and battered together, and all 
went roaring headlong, entirely without con- 

trol. “I must git 

offen this thing,” 
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man into the air \ 
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said Sorrel, turn- 
ing round and 
round. “First 
thing I know it'll 
jump the track 
an’ go down the 
mountain.” 
With staring 
eyes he climbed 





‘SA TEARBING CRASH.” 


couplings apart as if they were cotton strings. 
With a lurch the caboose whirled half-way 
round, fell upon its side, and slid down the 
rocky dump. The next moment Sorrel lost 
sight of it as the train passed around the 
bend. 

Quivering from head to foot, he got to his 
feet and looked round him. On the right, 
the mountain-side swept downward by 
gentle slopes and sharp plunges for seemingly 
the distance of a half mile ; on the left, it 
towered upward beyond his vision. The train 
was rushing along a descending groove in 
the mountain-side. With a cold thrill of 
fear and horror he realized that he was alone 
on the runaway train. Smoke was pouring 


over the sideboard, looking wildly for a place 
where he might jump clear of the ties. 
“It'll kill me sure if I jump among them 
rocks,” he half whispered. “I'd better stay 
here.” 

But a moment later he sawa long dump 
of dirt and gravel, and dropping his body 
low over the sideboard, flung himself out- 
ward. With a swimming, awful sense he 
went over and over through the air and 
struck the yielding slope and shot downward. 
Bruised and half-conscious, he scrambled to 
his feet among some bushes fifty feet from 
the track. In his excitement he turned and 
made directly up the dump, digging his toes 
in the shaly mass and gasping for breath. 
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In a few moments he was on the track, brush- 
ing the dirt from his mouth and eyes. 

“Some of them fellers must ’a’ been killed 
back there,” he panted ; then suddenly held 
his breath and listened. He could still hear 
the doomed train madly following the great 
groove downward. As he turned about 
excitedly, his mind in a maze of emotions 
and half-formed purposes, he saw the cuts 
and fills and shining rails of a track on the 
mountain-side below him. Seemingly it 
was a thousand feet below the ground where 
he was standing. He looked puzzled. 

“Oh, I see,” he panted ; “the track runs 
clean around the mountain’s top and comes 
out lower down. That same train will go by 
down there in a few minutes. What’s that 
down there on the bench? That’s a side- 
track an’ a wood-yard. Why, there’s a 
passenger train comin’ up the mountain ! ” 

An invisible hand seemed to clutch Sorrel’s 
heart and tdke it from him; his pulses 
seemed to stop. “That runaway train’ll go 
plumb through that passenger,” he gasped. 
“Tell never leave a thing of ‘em on the 
track.” 

The imperilled train was possibly two 
miles distant, but, seen through the clear 
mountain air, it looked to be much nearer. 


It was the Northern Mail, scheduled to meet 
the train the Mogul was pulling at the spur 


on the mountain-side. The ore train would 
reach the spur in time, but the hand whose 
function it had been to close the Mogul’s 
throttle was lifeless now, and the brakeman 
who had expected to throw the switch was 
lying among the rocks with a gashed forehead 
and a broken leg. 

Sorrel stood still a moment, all uncon- 
scious of the sweet air in his nostrils, the 
glory of morning on the mountain heights, 
and the vast panorama spreading away from 
his feet. The picture of the Northern Mail, 
curving and straightening, glinting and hiding 
and reappearing, as it climbed toward the 
summit, enthralled him. A burning flight of 
awful things swept through his mind. In 
a few minutes the beauteous scene would 
darken with unspeakable tragedy. The 
monster Mogul would crash through the on- 
coming train, and hurl everything into ruin. 
A hundred happy human beings would be 
rent and battered in the grind and crush, and 
rail and rock would be reddened with blood. 

Like one breaking from a horrible dream 
Sorrel suddenly started, paused hesitatingly, 
then plunged down the gravelly slope into 
the woods. His freckled face looked white, 
his dust-rimmed eyes were wide and glowing. 
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“If I can on’y git down to that spur in 
time, an’ can git the switch open!” he was 
saying, as he lunged through fallen tree-tops 
and over boulders and down shelving breaks. 
He seemed not far from the lower track when 
he stopped in consternation ; he had all but 
rushed over the edge of a break which 
dropped sheer downward for apparently fifty 
feet. It looked as if he might step from the 
edge directly into the tops of the pines below. 
With a strange, whining cry he ran along the 
brink of the precipice, looking wildly for 
some place where he might descend. He 
wasted only a few seconds in the search ; then 
flung himself over the edge, and began — 
hurriedly working his way downward, cling- 
ing to vine and bramble and ledge as he 
went. 

In his heart burned so hot a haste, the 
need of speed was so great, the responsibility 
that lay upon him was so overwhelming, he 
could not be careful. Suddenly his feet 
slipped, his clinging fingers jerked the vine- 
growth from the rocks, and he whirled back- 
ward into space. The unconscious cry 
which springs of mortal terror had scarcely 
left his throat when he felt himself strike 
and a dizzying pain shoot through his frame. . 
He grasped some object, and turned him- 
self ; he was hanging in the fork of a tree! 
Instantly he pulled himself loose, and slipped 
rapidly to the ground. Here he found the 
wood more open and the railroad track in 
sight, and he ran forward with all his might, 
stooping half-way to the ground. Something 
was the matter with his side. He was dimly 
conscious of terrible pain, but he could not 
stop. He must beat the Mogul to the 
switch. He was running a race with death. 

Almost falling, he came down upon the 
track. As he crossed it he heard the thunder 
of the runaway train. With a half-dozen 
mad bounds he was at the switch. He tore 
at the lock in a kind of insanity. How 
should he ever get it loose! Suddenly he 
snatched up a heavy stone, and delivering 
blow upon blow, beat the lock to pieces. 
Jerking out the pin, he threw the lever round, 
pinned it again, and leaped back, all his 
features wild and working. 

The next moment the train burst round a 
bend in a storm of noise. Some of the 
upper works of the huge engine were lying 
along the boiler-top, and she looked like 
some mighty animal rushing forward with 
ears laid back in rage. Sorrel drew farther 
away, bending almost double, his mouth 
white and puckered, his eyes staring. With 
deafening roar the engine and train rushed 
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“SHE LOOKED LIKE SOME MIGHTY ANIMAL RUSHING FORWARD,’ 


on to the spur. Nothing short of a solid 
mountain-wall seemed capable of stopping 
these unbridled bolts of force. The bunting- 
post at the end of the spur was swept away 
like a reed, and the whole train, led by the 
great ram, went headlong down the sloping 
mountain-side. 

Should Sorrel Banks live a thousand years 
he would not forget that spectacle. Trees 
leaped from their roots, great spurts of ore- 
bearing stone shot into the air, about the 
Mogul whirled a chaos of broken things, a 
crackling thunder followed it. Sorrel bent 
forward, gaping, speechless. Down, down 
the train plunged, cutting through every- 
thing, until, a quarter of a mile away, he 
saw the Mogul leap clear of the earth, and, 
streaming fire from her open furnace-door, 
turn once in the air; and then he heard her 
fall with an appalling crash at the bottom of 
a cafion. A number of the cars leaped upon 
her, some rolled over sidewise near the brink. 
Then silence fell. 

Sorrel, pale and labouring for breath, 
turned toward the track. The Northern 
Mail stood not 2o0oft. south of him. A dozen 
men were running toward him. He turned 
round and round ; he seemed somewhere in 


a horrible dream. The engineer of the mail 
was first to reach him. 


“Tell us! 
panted. 

Sorrel stood bending forward, his hands 
clutching his side. His twisted mouth 
worked drily ; his poor, soiled clothes were 
sadly torn ; his hands and face were streaked 
with blood. 

“T turned her down the mountain,” he 
whispered, hoarsely. ‘I s’pose that hanker- 
cher with th’ bread an’ meat in it went down 
there, too. I didn’t git through eatin’.” 

He turned his glazing eyes around at the 
wondering men, put one of his hands to his 
throat, and suddenly plunged forward upon 
his face. The blue-clad conductor pushed 
through the crowd, followed by the sheriff 
from Palouse. At the same moment a dusty 
youth crept from his hiding-place on the 
forward truck of the mail car and came up 
the track. The conductor and most of the 
others were panting. There was wild talk 
and exclamations. Sorrel lay limp and still. 

“T was hunting for that boy,” said the 
sheriff. “I’ve been down to Sacramento ; 
couldn’t find him, and was coming back.” 

The conductor of the ore train, hatless, 


What’s going on here?” he 
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white-faced, and with a dangling arm, burst 
out from the trees, and came suddenly down 
upon the track. 

“ Halloa, Andy,” cried the conductor of 
the Northern Mail, “ what is this? Where’s 
your train?” 

The pale fellow looked wildly about him. 
“Some one throwed the switch, then! I 
was trying to get here to doit. She’s gone 
down the mountain! I’m glad of that. I 


expected t’ find you all killed. A rock 
slipped out of Twiller Head, and tore the 
top works of the engine off and wrecked the 
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you ready to go back and tell where the 
money is ?” 

Sorrel stared, running his blood-blotched 
fingers through his tumbled hair. 

“Yeh needn’t bother Aim,” said a voice at 
the sheriff’s elbow. “I got the money here, 
every cent of it. I’m takin’ it back to Mr. 
Young.” 

“Well, if it ain’t Sime!” said Sorrel, a 
smile lighting his ashen face. 

“Yes, I found out they was after yeh, 
Sorrel, so I brung th’ money back. I didn’t 
want it nohow; I’d ruther work for it. I’ve 
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caboose. Several of the boys hurt—maybe 
killed ; I didn’t wait to see. Who turned 
the switch ?” 

“That boy lying there.” 

“Why, that’s the young hobo that was hid 
in the slack! I told Jim not to disturb 
him.” The conductors looked at each other. 

“He’s a good one,” said the Northern 
Mail man. 

The other nodded. “I guess I'll let ’em 
all ride after this,” he said. 

“ Halloa, he’s come to,” said the sheriff, 
bending over Sorrel. ‘ Young feller, are 


beat my way and rid on th’ trucks ruther ’en 
spend it. Here ’tis, sheriff.” 

Investigation disclosed the fact that Sorrel 
had a pair of broken ribs, but never was 
a prince cared for with greater tenderness. 
He completed his journey to Sacramento in 
a Pullman sleeper, and found Aunt Lucy a 
“good mother.” 

To-day he holds an enviable position in 
the employ of the great railway system in 
whose interest he displayed such masterly 
courage that morning when he saved the 
Northern Mail. 





Tommy on a Transport. 
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By ALFRED T. 


is con- 
be the 


so far as the soldier 

cerned, appears to 

voyage to the Cape. On that 

little trip of six thousand 

miles Tommy enjoys himself 
thoroughly. Even if his food is not all that 
it should be, as it sometimes has not been, 
he manages not to be miserable. He does 
his “ grumble,” throws the objectionable stuff 
overboard, and then nonchalantly goes to 
his smoke or his game, and so passes the 
time. Every captain whose ship has been 
turned for the nonce into a transport agrees 
in his admiration of the philosophica! way in 
which Thomas Atkins takes things. 

With that view Captain Eaton Travers, 
of the Goth, is in substantial agreement. 
The practised physiognomist, 
looking at his picture, will 
see at once the humorist in 
his face; and any one of 
the like turn who has the 
good luck to meet him and 
draw him out will be de- 
lighted with his views and 
his anecdotes anent Thomas 
Atkins and his ways. He 
has seen much of him, and 
his notion is that the typical 
British private is a great, 
overgrown “kid,” a man 
arrested in development and = “*""4!* BA™N 
turned into a machine. From a 
“When he is knocking about 
among bullets with his accustomed indii- 
ference he is, no doubt, heroic,” says Captain 
Travers; “but when you see him getting 
his shave, taking his bath, or standing in a 
line six or seven hundred long to buy a 
halfpenny cake, he does not strike you as 
particularly heroic. But then,” adds the 
captain, “the ridiculous and the heroic are 
never far apart in this show.” 

Captain Travers sailed with the Goth on 
the 15th of November to the rescue of the 
Persia, which, it will be remembered, broke 
her thrust-shaft when about twenty miles 
from St. Vincent, thus becoming totally dis- 
abled, and at the mercy of the wind and sea. 

When the Admiralty heard of the mishap 
that had befallen the Persia they decided to 
send the Goth to St. Vincent to carry on her 
living freight, which consisted of the -C 
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Squadron of the 6th Inniskilling Dragoons, 
numbering 157 men and 154 horses. The 
Goth \eft Southampton on the rs5th of 
November with twelve officers, 240 men, and 
eighty-four horses, mostly belonging to No. 4 
Ammunition Column. 

“The horses were London omnibus and 
tram horses—-splendid animals,” said Captain 
Travers, “‘and no horses ever reached the 
Cape in such good condition. One horse,” 
he added, “ was in such fine trim that she 
could not be got out of her stall the way 
she went in. They had to cut away the 
stanchions to get her out, she was so fat.” 

The men of H.M.S. Déadem assisted in 
the work of transferring the horses and 
baggage from the Persia to the Gof, “and,” 
said Captain Travers, with admiration, “ the 
work was done in less than 
four hours.” 

Captain Travers’s account 
of life on board a troopship 
is that the réveille was 
sour.ded at six o’clock. After 
the men had rolled up their 
hammocks and stowed them 
in the racks, they were 
run round the hurricane 
deck until seven o'clock. 
“ Eighteen times round the 
deck, full pelt, put them in 
fine form for their breakfast,” 
said the captain, “to which 
they were piped, or rather 
bugled, at eight o’clock.” 
After breakfast they were put through various 
physical drills, which occupied most of the 
morning. All who were not on other duty 
had to fallin. Each day so many were told 
off as sentinels for the decks and so many 
for cleaning arms. If the head-quarters staff 
was on board the band played every morning, 
and the drums and fifes in the afternoon. 
The band played every night at dinner if the 
weather permitted. ‘There were instruction 
classes every day, squads of men being given 
instruction about South African matters. 
Firing classes also were of daily occurrence. 

“ We improvised a target which we towed 
25oyds. behind the ship,” said Captain 
Travers. “This was for the Reservists, and 
it was astonishing to see the number of hits 
they made at that distance. When the 
target was hauled in it was quite riddled.” 


TRAVERS, OF THE 
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In the afternoon there was no drill, or 
very little. ‘Tommy had his time to himself, 
and it was usually spent in gambling. “I 
was surprised,” said Captain Travers, “to see 
so much of it, and I made a remark to that 
effect to one of the officers. He said he 
would rather see the men’s money gambled 
away into the hands of one man than have 
it remain in their own pockets. If they had 
lost their money before they got ashore they 
could not squander it in drink and make 
beasts of themselves.” As a rule, but not, 
of course, without exception, Tommy 
makes the worst use of his money, and there 
are certain men in every regiment who know 
how to practise on their weakness. As soon 
as Tommy has a spare moment these men are 
down in a corner of the deck, spreading their 
traps for the unwary. “Sometimes it is 
* House,’” said Captain Travers, “ but more 
frequently on my ship it was another game 
which was played with 
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triloquists I ever heard. He was the funniest 
character, too, you could meet with. He had 
got the dolls and everything complete for his 
performance, and the way he manceuvred his 
rag puppets and made them jabber was 
enough to make you split your sides with 
laughter. The Tommies enjoy it, I can 
tell you! It is no uncommon thing in the 
Army to find men of this type, and they think 
so much of their dolls or other paraphernalia 
that they would leave behind anything they 
had rather than their playthings. An officer 
told me that once, when they were campaign- 
ing in India—on which occasions, of course, 
the baggage is reduced to a minimum—one 
of these worthies’ dolls was found stuffed in 
the colonel’s valise. He thought that was 
the only way of making sure of their going to 
the front, and as his mates were of the same 
way of thinking, the thing was done, but, of 
course, when they were discovered no one 
could imagine how they 
came there.” 





dice. I don’t know 
what they call it; but 
it was like this ”—and 
Captain Travers took 
out a pencil and made 
a sketch of the ap- 


The Goth is a fine 
ship, but hardly perhaps 
so fine as the Az/donan 
Castle, which was taken 





paratus. 

“The dice has on 
its six sides the same 
figures as the board. 
A man puts his money 


over by the Government 
for trooping before she 
was finished, so that she 
was fitted specially for 
carrying soldiers. It is 
a sight to look the 


er 





on a square; if the 
dice turns up the figure 
his coin covers he takes 
all the money on the 
board. If the figure 
turned up is the same 








length of her deck and 
see the men feeding. 
Something like two 
thousand can sit down 
at once. “In our last 








as none of the figures 
on which money is 
placed, the bank takes 
the lot. On the top of 
the board there is gener- 
ally written the legend, 
‘5s. limit.’ But they 
often go much beyond 
that, and it is astonishing what they win 
and lose. The holders of the bank are 
generally very artful men. I heard one 
man sing out as I passed him while he was 
laying out his board, ‘Na then, me ’arties, 
if yer don’t specalate, y’ll never accumalate.’ 

“You get all kinds among soldiers,” 
remarked Captain Travers, “just as in 
ordinary life. You would be surprised at the 
talent that is often displayed at one of their 
entertainments. Among the men we had in 
the Goth there was one of the cleverest ven- 
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ONE OF TOMMY’'S GAMES. 
From a Sketch by Capt. Travers. 


voyage we were full up,” 
said Captain Hay, one 
of the veterans of the 
Castle Line, when asked about his 
occupation of troop-carrying. “ You 
could hardly move for soldiers. They 
were everywhere, except in the parts of 
the ship reserved for the officers. They 
seemed to enjoy themselves very much, and 
very few of them were sick. There was some 
grumbling about the food, however, and they 
used to go and throw it overboard directly 
they got it. It was food supplied by the 
Admiralty. This voyage,” said Captain Hay, 
“our company provide the food, and we 
carry fresh meat to last the whole of the 
voyage. I don’t think,” added the captain, 
“that Tommy would have complained with- 
out a cause.” 

As regards this question of food, it seems 
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undoubted that the Admiralty at first palmed 
off a good deal of old and very dubious 
stores upon the troops. During the last two 
months I have been on board a number of 
transports, and in almost every instance | 
heard of “grub”—it appears the most fitting 
name for the stuff —- being provided for 
Tommy’s behoof that 
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them more corkscrews. They would come 
underneath where I was standing and begin 
to force out their corks facing me, taking a 
sly sight at me the while, hoping to plant a 
cork in my face. When I caught them at it, 
and threatened to report them, they would 
go off with a laugh. Sad dogs!” com- 
mented Captain Hay. 





was — well, hardly the 
food on which to feed 
the heroes that were 
serving the country in 
its time of need. It 
was freely said by men 
who knew what they 
were talking about that 
the persons who were 
responsible for the 
supply of such meat 
“ought to be well 
hanged.” On one of 
the transports beef was 
served out from cases 
bearing date 1874, “and 
it stank so infamously,” 
said a non-commis- 
sioned officer, “ that we 
were obliged to put it 
through the port-holes.” 





Most of the day was, 
of course, taken up 
with drilling. When 
they were not drilling 
they were playing 
* House.” “All over 
the ship,” said Captain 
Hay, “ they would be 
squatting in groups of 
a dozen intent on this 
game. I never saw the 
game before — perhaps 
you never did ; possibly 
it is only known to 
soldiers. It is supplied 
to them, I believe, by 
the War Office, and is 
the nearest approach to 
gambling that is sanc- 
tioned ; but, on the 
quiet, much more is 








One of the rank and file, 
a Cockney, remarked, 
“Tt was pickled when I 
was a kid, s’elp me. Then I wanted it—bad ; 
but now I can’t stomick it.” But even in 
the face of such an affront, Tommy pre- 
served his good humour. He grumbled, 
threw the stuff overboard, and then, raising 
his voice, sang : 
Frustrate their knavish tricks, 


Go-o-o-d save the Queen ! 
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To Captain Hay, as to most other skippers, 
T. A. appears to have been a never-ending 
source of amusement, and he had some laugh- 


able incidents to record about him. The 
troops are supplied with all sorts of mineral 
and other temperance drinks at the canteen, 
but no alcoholic liquors of any description. 
To open his ginger-beer and other bottles a 
number of corkscrews were provided ; but 
after the first day not a single one was to be 
found. “Several were then suspended by 
chains in different parts of the vessel,” said 
Captain Hay, “but those also were taken 
and not returned. That was the end of the 
matter. No more were provided, and Tommy 
had to get the cork out of his bottle the best 
way he could. It was amusing,” the captain 
added, with a laugh, “to see how some of 
them tried to take it out of me for not giving 
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done. The game is 
played in this way: One 
man has twelve cards 
containing rows of numbers, all the cards 
being different. In addition, he has a 
lot of little discs or counters, each bear- 
ing a number corresponding with one of 
the numbers on the cards. Each man 
playing buys a card, for which he pays a 
penny. Then, when all are supplied, the 
man who provides the cards shakes up the 
counters in his hat, takes one out, and calls 
out the number. The man who has the 
corresponding number on his card covers it. 
So the game goes on, the man with the 
counters calling out, ‘19, 51, 64, 20,’ 
and so forth until one of the players 
finds all the numbers on his card covered, 
when he cries out, ‘’Ouse !’ If it is found on 
examination that his figures tally with the 
counters passed, he takes rod. of the 1s. 
paid for the cards, the man who keeps the 
bank pocketing the odd 2d. Then the cards 
are served out again, and the game proceeds 
as before. Thus they will go on for hours,” 
said Captain Hay, “and they are at it in every 
part of the ship; so that when they are not 
at drill or asleep you can’t move without 
hearing the everlasting rigmarole, ‘21, 5, 76, 
9, 32, top o’ the ’ouse !’—‘ top of the house’ 
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tions as well as 
the soldiers them- 


selves. He did not 
think he should 
like to go through 


the drill as they 
had to do, officers 
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as well as men, 
the former being 
put through their 
facings .by the 
adjutant every 
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morning before 


breakfast. Proba- 
bly, he thought, 
he should feel like 
the men of the 


Railway, Corps 
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being the name they give- to the figure go, 
which is the highest on the card. They have 
similar names for other numbers: Sergeant 
Kelly, for instance, signifying 45. The 
figures, or nicknames for them, are sung out 
at the top of the voice. At last the thing 
gets on to your nerves to such an extent 


that you dream of it, and the captains of 


passing ships will halloa out to you as they 
pass, ‘ 30, 19, 4, top o’ the ouse!’” 


A little scene that took place at the end of 


the voyage is worth recording. ‘“ When we 
were lying in Table Bay,” said Captain Hay, 
“the first batch of Canadians arrived. I at 
once sent up the signal, ‘Well done, Canada,’ 
and sounded my siren. The other ships in 
the harbour took up the cry, and in less than 
five minutes there was such a hullaballoo in 
the port that the people of Cape Town thought 
surely Ladysmith had been relieved, or else 
Kimberley.” 

The chief engineer of the Av/donan Castle, 
in answer to a remark on the busy scene 
when she was taking on board troops and 
her last stores before starting on her January 
trip, observed, “It is the work of men, sir,” 
and he seemed proud to think he was taking 
part in it. As well, indeed, he might ! 





The commander of the Union Line Ghoorka, 
Captain Moseley, appeared to be in thorough 
agreement with him ; for though, as he said, 
trooping was very hard work, and necessitated 
the putting out of all the strength and know 
ledge you have, yet he would not change 
posts with any man living at the present 
juncture. He had got to like Tommy, and 
after four voyages carrying out troops he 
had come to know the Queen’s regula- 





from the Crewe 
works, which went 
out in the Ghoorka. ‘They were, of course, 
Reservists, and had to be drilled like the 
rest. But being older men, they did not take 
to it so kindly as the regular ‘Tommies, 
especially the standing on their toes; “and 
one of them made us laugh very heartily,” 
said Captain Moseley, “by the remark that 
there was ‘too dam much drill and not 
enough work,’ for his taste. That’s the way 
it would strike me,” added the captain. 

It was, however, very necessary that all 
should drill, else, with the good feeding they 
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had, they would become soft and flabby. As 
it was, the men arrived at the Cape in 
splendid fettle. The twenty-one days at sea, 
with no beer or spirits to drink, made them 
hard and fit. The drill was not overdone. 
‘They had plenty of time for rest and amuse- 
ment. Boxes of games were sent on board 
for them, and then they got amusement out 
of their shooting practice. ‘“ We rigged up 
a derrick for them over the starboard side of 
the ship,” said Captain Moseley, “and from 
it had a bottle suspended at the end of a 
string. ‘The men stood a little forward and 
fired at the bottle. The Colonel of the 
Grenadiers, who were going out with us, gave 
sixpence a bottle for every one hit, and it 
was surprising how many sixpences were won. 
The amount the Colonel had to pay for 
bottles smashed during the voyage amounted 
in all to £35.” 

Captain Moseley spoke with great admira- 
tion of the singing of the men at service on 
Sundays. There were so many on board that 
only half the troops could attend at a time, 
the other half having to wait until the follow- 
ing Sunday. On his last voyage he had a 
choir of thirty-five, all from the ranks, and 
their singing was splendid. Another Union 


Line captain remarked in a similar strain of 


Tommy’s singing at church. It was, he said, 
the thing that struck him more than any- 
thing Others spoke in the same 
strain. 

At Gib, said Captain 
Moseley, one of Her 
Majesty’s ships gave them 
a warm send-off, man- 
ning the rigging and the 
band playing ‘‘The 
British Grenadiers.” They 
had another hearty greet- 
ing when they met one 
of the New Zealand Com- 
pany’s ships off Cape 
Verde. The people on 
board had from them 
their first news of the 
war. The captain asked 
him if he would steam 
in as close as possible. 
He accordingly steamed 
alongside, and their pipes 
and drums struck up. 
They were answered by 
the New Zealander, which 
gave them a hearty three 
times three. After that 
they had sixteen days of 
rough weather, during 
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which time they saw nobody. “ We had, 
however, an amusing incident to ‘liven 
us up the day we crossed the Line,” 
said Captain Moseley. “There had been 
some talk to the effect that we should cross 
that day, and Tommy-.was on the gui vive. 
In the evening one of the officers, while 
dressing for dinner, said to his servant, a man 
of course of his regiment, ‘We shall cross 
the Line I understand about eight o’clock.’ 
‘Begging your pardon, sir, we've already 
crossed it,’ returned the man. ‘We went 
over at four o’clock. We all of us felt it, sir, 
and one of our fellows cried out: ‘ What 
ho, she bumps!”’ The truth was that in 
the afternoon the wind had freshened, and we 
encountered a heavy southerly swell. About 
four o'clock the ship took a plunge into a big 
head sea, at the same time throwing up her 
stern, so that her propellers lifted quite out 
of the water, and went round with a whiz, send- 
ing a sharp tremor right through the ship. 
This was what Tommy took for the vessel’s 
performance in ‘crossing the Line,’ and 
‘bumping’ as she did it.” 

Speaking of the amusement they got out 
of the voyage, Captain Moseley recalled the 
fact that some of the men went on board with 
white pugarees, and in order to give them 
something like the regulation khaki colour, 
they had to dye them with coffee and other 
substitutes for the proper colourer. He sold 

the officers a hundred- 
weight of coffee for the 
purpose. As that was not 
sufficient they had to fall 
back on permanganate of 
potash. “The pugarees 
did not come out of the 
lye quite the right hue 
then,” said Captain Mose- 
ley; “but a few days of 
African dust would rectify 
any shortcoming, for Afri- 
can dust is true khaki.” 


Captain Wilford, of the 
Gau/, took out the 
“Fighting Fifth” in Sep- 
tember—half of them old 
campaigners from Egypt. 
This was the first batch 
of troops for the relief of 
the situation in South 
Africa. There were about 
1,200 men in all, 600 of 
them being Reservists. 
They were all in the best 
of spirits, and enjoyed 
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themselves thoroughly 
on the voyage. “To 
me,’ said Captain 
Wilford, “it was very 
pleasant to see them 
in such fine spirits.” 
In his second voyage 
with troops he took 
out a full company of 
the Royal Engineers, 
a company of the Army 
Medical Corps, and the 
Rifle Brigade. The 
Duke of Connaught 
was present and saw 
them off, and _ took 
luncheon on board. 
“We gave the men 
plenty to eat on the 
voyage,” said Captain 
Wilford, “and as they 
got also a good deal 
of physical drill, they 
were kept in excel- 
lent condition. Half an 
hour’s run round the 
deck daily, besides the 
drill, did not leave them much time to go to 
waste. The officers,” continued Captain 
Wilford, “thought we fed them too well, and 
Tommy himself was so surprised at his 
feeding that his first view of it was that it 
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was a bit of bluff to 
start off with, and that 
the tables would be 
turned, or at least 
ransformed, as soon as 
we got well away from 
land. When no change 
occurred they said the 
swells at the War Office 
would burst with spite 
when they heard of it. 
“Twice a week they 
had a sing-song, which 
they immensely en- 
joyed,” said Captain 
Wilford. Asked what 
they liked best in the 
way of songs, he said 
they had a good many 
comic songs which ap- 
peared very popular 
with them; but they 
seemed to like best of 
all a certain sort of 
OF THE “ GERMAN.’ sentimental ditty. 
Gould, & Co., Southampton. 
This was borne out 
of the German, 
of the Union Line boats, who 
as his opinion that all the 
had a great liking for singing 
Tommy’s mother was 


by Captain Sylvester, 
another 
gave it 
‘Tommies 
about their mothers. 
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TOMMY'S BILL OF FARE ON BOARD THE 
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generally “in her lonely grave,” and she was 
not infrequently busy thinking of Tommy as 
he “padded the earth’s round” above. 
Sometimes it was his “sister dear” he sang 
about, but more often someone else’s sister. 
Captain Sylvester expressed a decided 
liking for Tommy, although he found him 
full of the faults of his qualities. He was 
the most reckless of souls, and anything he 
did no. want at the passing moment was 
utterly disregarded. No end of illustrated 
magazines and periodicals were sent on 
board for his amusement and instruction, 
but after looking at the pictures for a minute 
or two, away they would go into the sea. 
The captain of the German said he would 
at any time rather have 
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Cockney description to which he had objec-, 
tions. Not many of them, however, had 
found their way on to his ship. On his last 
voyage he took out the 65th Howitzer 
Battery, quite a superior lot of men (he said), 
and the run was quite a pleasant one. 
There were in all 300 men, with about the 
same number of horses. They were always 
active, and had no time to get. anything 
like the mopes. They were up by five 
o’clock when it was light at that hour, and 
after coffee they gave the horses their feed. 
Then there was a muster of the men 
and some physical exercise, followed by 
breakfast at eight o’clock. After breakfast 
the horses were got out and paraded up and 

down the deck. This 





soldiers for passengers 
than third-classers. They 
were less trouble. If 
anything went wrong the 
officer’s command settled 
the difficulty at once. 
But with a lot of third- 
class passengers there 
was no end of trouble 
and complaint. In his 
last trip, when he took 
out troops and passengers 
too, he had a deal of 
trouble with some of the 
steerage folk, more 
especially, however, with 
a number of Germans, 
who were on their way 
to the Cape. They 
objected to the bugle, 
and asked him to stop 
it. They objected to the 
rifle and pistol practice, 
saying they had not bar- 
gained for that. They 
objected to the soldiers, to their games, 
to their laughter and frolic, to their being 
about where they—the passengers—wanted 
to be, and asked the captain to keep 
a section of the deck clear of the men in 
khaki, so that they might enjoy their lives 
in peace and quietness. 





Messrs. Lamport and Holt have three of 
their ships acting under Admiralty orders, the 
Channing, the Cavour, and the Raphael, the 
two former as troopers, the last-named as a 


store-ship. Captain Hammond, of the 
Channing, is a typical seaman, and thoroughly 
enjoyed the work of taking out troops to the 
seat of war. He had his faults to find with 
Tommy, but it was more particularly the 
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took them pretty well up 
to dinner-time, after 
which there was a 
general inspection. That 
business closed, the men 
were at liberty to enjoy 
their games—tug-of-war, 
sack and other races, 
and for those who pre- 
ferred, cards, domi- 
noes, etc. 

“Altogether we had 
a very enjoyable time,” 
said Captain Hammond. 
“The soldiers behaved 
themselves well, although 
they did grumble a bit 
at their food, and I 
don’t wonder. They were 
not fed as they should 
be. The ship feeds the 
officers, and they eat of 
the best; but the War 
Office supplies the 
‘grub’ for the men, and 
the stuff that is given them is a disgrace. 
There is too much lordship and red-tape 
at head-quarters, it appears to me,” said 
Captain Hammond. “Our company, I 
must say, did their best for the soldiers. 
They gave every man on board a couple of 
apples and a couple of oranges every day, 
and they are fine things to keep men in 
health. They also gave each man a pound 
of tobacco and pipes. 

“We rigged up a target,” continued Cap- 
tain Hammond, “so that they could practise 
shooting with their revolvers. But I must 
say, taking them altogether, they were not 
good shots; and the officers were worse 
than the men. One officer, aiming at the 
target, which was 6ft. above the deck, missed 
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it and sent a bullet through my sounder, 
which was on the deck beneath the target.” 
Captain Hammond was the more surprised 
at the men’s poor shooting after meeting 
some of the Australian Volunteers at the 
Cape, many of whom told him that there 
was not one of them who could not shoot an 
apple off a man’s head at full gallop, either 
with rifle or revolver. 

“The men liked the ship,” said Captain 
Hammond, “and at the end of the voyage 
they expressed the hope that they might have 
the good luck to come back in her. I wish 
they may, every mother’s son of them! I 
gave them a good. Christmas dinner before 
they left the ship, and I didn’t forget the 
plum-pudding either. They gave me three 


cheers as they disembarked, and said they 
would bring me a lock of Kruger’s hair.” 


As typical a sailor as any in the batch here 
named is Captain Macnicol, of the Allan 
Liner Bavarian, to 
which he was appointed 
when she issued from 
the builders’ hands 
some five months ago. 
Captain Macnicol has 
had a long record with 
the same company, fol- 
lowing upon a career 
of rare adventure. The 
Bavarian’s first work, 
like that of the A‘ 
donan Castle, was con- 
veying troops to the 
Cape. She sailed on 
her first voyage on 
November 8th, from 
Liverpool, carrying 
contingents of the 
Dublin Fusiliers, Con- 
naught Rangers, the 
Royal Engineers, the 
Royal Army Medical 
Corps, and some half. 
dozen foreign attachés, 
making Cape Town in 
seventeen days. 

Captain Macnicol is 
as enthusiastic as most 
other transport  skip- 
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pers in his admiration of Tommy’s many 
good qualities. “They were like a lot of 
schoolboys out on a picnic,” was his com- 
ment, and he has some amusing yarns of 
the endless frolic that is in him and the 
endless tricks he is up to. Unfortunately, 
space will not permit of more than one, and 
that may not have occurred in his ship. 
Shaving is a great institution on board, 
and, as there are only a few Tommies who 
have the barber's art, and the work has to 
be done expeditiously, it is one of the sights 
of a morning to see the chin-scraping go on. 
Each shaver has one if not two assistants. 
These do the lathering, and pass the men on 
in turn. Not infrequently one man will 
operate on one side of the shavee’s face and 
then pass to the next man, leaving another 
operator to shave the other side. It saves 
passing from side to side, and thus econo 
mizes time. One day there was a game on 
with a Tommy, either for a bet or to pay him 
out for something. He 
was hustled out of his 
place, and so kept 
back till he was the 
last of all. Then he 
sat down, was duly 
lathered, and _ under- 
went the operation of 
the first shaver. But, 
having gone thus far, 
he was left, half-shaved, 
and with the lather still 
on the unshaved half. 
At that moment the 
bugle sounded for the 
company to fall in for 
drill, and away sprang 
latherers, shavers, and 
all, and Tommy, half- 
shaved and_half-mad, 
had to run too, and 
appear in his place 
with a fine, stubbly 
growth on one side his 
face to match nothing 
on the other—“ for all 
the world,” said the 
captain, “like a_half- 
cleaned picture in a 
dealer's window.” 
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Sanam] IME as it rolled on set at rest 
any doubts Miss Tyrell might 
have had concerning the fate 
of Captain Flower, and under 
considerable pressure from 
Fraser, she had consented to 

marry him in June. The only real reason 
for choosing that month was, that it was 
close at hand, though Fraser supplied her 
with several others to choose from. Their 
engagement could hardly nave been said to 
have been announced, for with the exception 
of old Mr. Fraser and the crew of the 


Swallow, who had gleaned the fact for them- 
selves without any undue strain on their 
intellects, there was nobody to tell. 

The boy was the first to discover it. 
According to his own indignant account he 
went down to the cabin to see whether there 
was anything he could do, and was promptly 
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“JOE SAID THAT WORK WAS GOOD FOR Boys.” 
Vol. xix.—64. 


provided with three weeks’ hard labour by 
his indignant skipper. A little dissertation 
in which he indulged in the forecastle on 
division of labour met with but scant 
response ; Joe said that work was good for 
boys, and Mr. Green said that he knew a 
boy who worked eighteen hours a day, and 
then used to do sums in his sleep to improve 
his education. The other men set their wits 
to work then, and proved to have so large 
an acquaintance with a type of boy that 
Tommy loathed, that he received a mild 
chastisement for impertinence to his elders 
and betters. 

It wanted but two days to the wedding. 
The Swa/low was lying in the river, her deck 
unoccupied except for Mr. Green and the 
boy, who were smoking in the bows, and the 
ship’s cat, which, with one eye on Mr, Green, 
was stalking the frying-pan. Fraser had 
gone ashore on business connected with his 

wedding - garments, and Poppy 
Tyrell, with all her earthly be- 
longings in a couple of boxes, 
sat in the cabin dreaming of her 
future. 

A boat bumped against the 
side of the steamer, and Mr. 
Green, looking round, observed 
the long form of Joe scrambling 
over the side. His appearance 
betokened alarm and haste, and 
Mr. Green, after a brief remark 
on the extravagance, not to say 
lordliness, of a waterman’s skiff 
when a hail would have taken the 
ship’s boat to him, demanded to 
know what was the matter. 

“Send that boy below,” said 
Joe, hastily. 

“Whaffor?” inquired the 
gentleman interested, rebel- 
liously. 

“You go below,” repeated 
Joe, sternly, “’fore I take you 
by the scruff o’ your little neck 
and drop you down.” 

The boy, with a few remarks about the 
rights of man in general and ships’ boys in 
particular, took his departure, and Joe, taking 
the startled Mr. Green by the arm, led him 
farther aft. 
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“You've got a ’ead on you, Will-yum, I 
know,” he said, in a fierce whisper. 

“ People have said so,” remarked the other, 
modestly. ‘“ What’s the row?” 

For answer, Joe pointed to the cabin, and 
that with so much expression on his features 
that Mr. Green, following his gaze, half 
expected to see something horrible emerge 
from the companion. 

“Tt’s all up,” said the tall seaman, poeti- 
cally. “You can put the wedding-dress away 
in brown paper, and tell the church bells as 
there is no call for ’em to ring: Cap’n Flower 
has turned up ag’in.” 

“WHAT?” cried 
Green. 

“TI see ’im,” replied Joe. “I was just 
goin’ on the wharf as I passed to speak to 
old George, when I see ’im talking to ’im. 
He didn’t see me, an’ I come off ’ere as fast 
as my legs could carry me. Now, wot’s to be 
done? You've got the ’ead-piece.” 

Mr. Green scratched the article in question 
and smiled feebly. 

““On’y two days, and they would ha’ 
been married,” said Joe; “bit 
‘ard, ain’t it? I’m glad as I 
can be as he’s safe, but he 
might ha’ waited a day or two 
longer.” 

“Pid George seem scared?” 
inquired his friend. 

““Wot’s that got to do with it?” 
demanded Joe, violently. “Are 
you goin’ to set that ’ed-piece to 
work or are you not?” 

Mr. Green coughed confusedly, 
and attempted to think with a 
brain which was already giddy 
with responsibility. 

“T don’t want to do anything 
that isn’t straight and gentle- 
manly,” he remarked. 

“Straight?” repeated Joe. 

“Look ’ere! Cap’n Fraser’s our 
old man, ain’t he? Very good, 
it’s our dooty to stand by ’im. 
But, besides that, it’s for the 
young lady’s sake: it’s easy to see 
that she’s as fond of him as she 
can be, and she’s that sort o’ 
young lady that if she come up 
now and told me to jump over- 
board, I’d do it.” 

“You could swim ashore easy, 
assented Mr. Green. 

“They was to be married 
Thursday morning,” continued 
Joe, “and now here’s Cap'n 


the astonished Mr. 
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Flower and no ’ead-piece on the ship. Crool, 
I call it.” 

“She’s a very nice young lady,” said the 
mortified Mr. Green; “always a pleasant 
smile for everybody.” 

“He'll come aboard ’ere as safe as heggs 
is heggs,” said Joe, despondently. ‘“ Wot’s 
to be done?” 

He folded his arms on the side and stood 
ruefully watching the stairs. He was quite 
confident that there were head-pieces walking 
the earth, to which a satisfactory solution of 
this problem would have afforded no difficulty 
whatever, and he shook his own sadly, as he 
thought of its limitations. 

“Tt only wants a little artfulness, Will-yum,” 
he suggested, encouragingly. 

“Get hold of him and make him drunk 
for three days,” murmured Mr. Green, in a 
voice so low that he half hoped Joe would 
not hear it. 

“And then boil ’im,” said the indignant 
seaman, without looking round. “Ah! 
Here he comes. Now, you've got to be 
astonished, mind ; but don’t make a noise, in 

case it fetches the 
young lady up.” 

He pointed to the 
stairs, and his friend, 


going to the side, saw 


“ WE POINTED TO THE STAIRS.” 
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a passenger just stepping into a boat. The 
two men then turned away until, at sight of 
Captain Flower’s head appearing above the 
side, they went off into such silent manifesta- 
tions of horror and astonishment that he 
feared for their reason. 

“It’s ’is voice,” said Joe, hastily, as Flower 
bawled out to them with inconsiderate loud- 
ness. “I never thought to see you ag’in, sir ; 
I ’eard you was drowned months and months 
ago.” 

“He took the captain’s proffered hand 
somewhat awkwardly, and stood closely 
scanning him. The visitor was bronzed 
with southern suns, and looked strong and 
well. His eye was bright and his manner 
retained all its old easy confidence. 

“ Ah, I’ve been through something since I 
saw you last, my lad,” he said, shaking his 
head. “The great thing is, Joe, to always 
keep your head above water.” 

“Yessir,” said the seaman, slowly; “ but 
I eard as ’ow you went down with the Golden 
Cloud, sir.” 

“So I did,” said Flower, somewhat boast- 
fully, ‘and. came up again with the nearest 
land a mile or two under my feet. It was 


dark, but the sea was calm, and I could 


see the brute that sunk us keeping on her 
course. Then I saw a hen-coop bobbing up 
and down close by, and I got to it just in 
time, and hung on to it until I could get 
my breath again and shout. I heard a hail 
a little way off, and by-and-by I got along- 
side two of our chaps making themselves 
comfortable on two or three spars. There 
were three drowned fowls in my coop, and 
we finished them on the fourth day just as a 
whaler hove in sight and took us off. We 
were on her over four months, and then we 
sighted the barque Ca/ifornia, homeward 
bound, and she brought us home. I landed 
at the Albert Docks this morning, and here 
I am, hard as nails.” 

Joe, with a troubled eye in the direction 
of the cabin, murmured that it did him 
credit, and Mr. Green made a low hissing 
noise, intended to signify admiration. 
Flower, with a cheery smile, looked round 
the deck. 

“ Where’s Fraser?” he inquired. 

“ He’s ashore, sir,” said Joe, hastily. 
don’t know when he’ll be back.” 

“Never mind, I'll wait,” was the reply. 
“ George was telling me he is to be married 
on Thursday.” 

Joe gasped and eyed him closely. 

“So I’ve ’eard, sir.” 

“And Captain Barber's 


“y 


married, too, 
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George tells me,” said Flower. “I suppose 
that’s right ?” 

“So I’ve ’eard, sir,” said Joe, again. 

Flower turned and paced a little up and 
down the deck, deep in thought. He had 
arrived in London three hours before to find 
that Poppy had left her old lodgings without 
leaving any clue as to her whereabouts. 
Then he had gone on to the Wheelers, with- 
out any result, so far as he was concerned, 
although the screams of the unfortunate Mrs. 
Wheeler were still ringing in his ears. 

“T’ll go down below and wait,” he said, 
stopping before the men. “Tell Fraser I’m 
there, or else he'll be startled: I nearly 
killed poor old George. The man’s got no 
pluck at all.” 

He moved slowly towards the cabin and 
Poppy, leaving the men exchanging glances 
of hopeless consternation. Then, as he 
turned to descend, the desperate Joe ran up 
and laid a detaining hand on his sleeve. 

“You can’t go down there,” he whispered, 
and dragged him forcibly away. 

“Why not?” demanded the other, strug- 
gling. “Let go, you fool.” 

He wrenched himself free, and stood 
gazing angrily at the excited seaman. 

“There’s a lady down there,” said the 
latter, in explanation. 

“ Well, I sha’n’t eat her,” said the indig- 
nant Flower. “Don’t you put your hands 
on me again, my lad, or you'll repent it. 
Who is it ?” 

Joe eyed him helplessly and, with a dim 
idea of putting off the discovery as long as 
possible, mysteriously beckoned him forward. 

“Who is it?” asked the puzzled Flower, 
advancing a pace or two. 

The seaman hesitated. Then a sudden 
inspiration, born of the memories of last 
year’s proceedings, seized him, and he shook 
with the brilliancy of it. He looked signifi- 
cantly at Mr. Green, and his voice trembled 
with excitement. 

“The lady who used to come down to 
the Foam asking for Mr. Robinso.,” he 
stammered. 

“ What?” said the dismayed Flower, 
coming briskly forward and interposing two 
masts, the funnel, and the galley between 
himself and the cabin. ‘“ Why on earth 
didn’t you say so before?” 

“Well, I didn’t know what to do, sir,” 
said Joe, humbly; “it ain’t for the likes of 
me to interfere.” 

Flower knit his brows, and tapped the 
deck with his foot. 

“What’s she doing down there?” he said, 
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irritably ; “she’s not going to marry Fraser, 
is she ?” 

Joe gulped, and tried to think. 

“Yessir,” he said, at length. 

“Yessir,” said Mr. Green, with an intuitive 
feeling that a lie of such proportions required 
backing. 

Flower stood in amaze, pondering the 
situation, and a grin slowly broke the corners 
of his mouth. 

“Don’t tell Fraser I’ve been here,” he 
said, at length. 

“No, sir,” said Joe, eagerly. 

“Tl see him in a day or two,” said 
Flower, “after he’s married. You understand 
me, Joe?” 

“Yessir,” said Joe, again. 
you ashore, sir?” 

He was almost dancing with impatience 
lest Fraser or Poppy should spoil his plans 
by putting in an appearance, but before 
Flower could reply Mr. Green gave a startled 
exclamation, and the captain, with a readi- 
ness born of his adventures of the last year, 
promptly vanished down the forecastle as 
Miss Tyrell appeared on deck. Joe closed 
the scuttle, and with despair gnawing at his 
vitals sat on it. 

Unconscious of the 


“Shall I put 


interest she was 


exciting, Poppy Tyrell, who had tired of 
the solitude of the cabin, took a seat on a 
camp-stool, and, folding her hands in her 
lap, sat enjoying the peace and calm of the 


summer evening. Joe saw defeat in the 
very moment of victory ; even while he sat, 
the garrulous Tommy might be revealing 
State secrets to the credulous Flower. 
“Get her down below,” he whispered, 
fiercely, to Mr. Green. “ Quick!” 
His friend stared at him aghast, but made 
no movement. He looked at 
the unconscious Poppy, and then 
back at the mouthing figure seated 
on the scuttle. His brain was 
numbed. Then a little perform- 
ance on Charlie’s part a week or 
two before, which had cost that 
gentleman his berth, occurred to 
him, and he moved slowly forward. 
For a moment the astonished 
Joe gazed at him in wrathful 
bewilderment ; then his brow 
cleared, and his old estimate of his friend 
was revived again. Mr. Green lurched 
rather than walked, and, getting as far as 
the galley, steadied himself with one hand, 
and stood, with a foolish smile, swaying 
lightly in the breeze. From the galley he 
got with great care to the side of the ship 
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opposite Poppy, and, clutching the shrouds, 
beamed on her amiably. ‘The girl gave one 
rapid glance at him and then, as he tottered 
to the wheel and hung on by the spokes, 
turned her head away. What it cost the 
well-bred Mr. Green to stagger as he came 
by her again and then roll helplessly at her 
feet will never be known, and he groaned in 
spirit as the girl, with one scornful glance in 
his direction, rose quietly and went below 
again. 

Satisfied that the coast was clear, he rose 
to his feet and signalled hurriedly to Joe, 
then he mounted sentry over the com- 
panion, grinning feebly at the success of his 
manceuvres as he heard a door closed and 
locked below. 

“You pull me round to the wharf, Joe,” 
said Flower, as he tumbled hurriedly into the 
boat. “I don’t want to run into Fraser, and 
I just want to give old George the tip to 
keep quiet for a day or two.” 

The seaman obeyed readily, and exchanged 
a triumphant glance with Mr. Green as they 
shot by the steamer’s stern. His invention 
was somewhat tried by Flower’s questions on 
the way to the wharf, but he answered them 
satisfactorily, and left him standing on the 
jetty imparting to George valuable thoughts 


a 
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on the maxim that speech is silver and 
silence golden. 

Joe tried a few of the principal points with 
Tommy upon his return to the steamer, the 
necessity for using compliments instead of 
threats to a ship’s boy being very galling to 
his proud nature. 

“You be a good boy like you always ’ave 
been, Tommy,” he said, with a kindly smile, 
“and don’t breathe a word about wot’s 
‘appened this evening, and ’ere’s a tanner for 
you to spend--a whole tanner.” 

Tommy bit it carefully, and, placing it in 
his pocket, whistled thoughtfully. 

“Fill your pipe out o’ that, young ’un,” 
said Mr. Green, proffering his pouch with a 
flourish. 

The boy complied, and putting a few 
reserve charges in his pocket, looked up at 
him shrewdly. 

“Ts it very partikler ?” he inquired, softly. 

“ Partikler!” repeated Joe. “I should 
think it is. He can’t think ’ow partikler it 
is, can ’e, Will-yum ?” 

Mr. Green shook his head. 

“It’s worth more than a tanner then,” said 
Tommy, briskly. 

“Look ’ere,” said Joe, suppressing his 
natural instincts by a strong effort. “You 
keep quiet for three days, and I’ll be a friend 
to you for life. And so will Will-yum, won’t 
you, old man?” 

Mr. Green, with a smile of rare con- 
descension, said that he would. 

“Look ’ere,” said the bargainer, “ I'll tell 
you what I’ll do for you: you gimme another 
tanner each instead, and that’s letting you off 
cheap, ’cos your friendship ‘ud be worth 
pounds and pounds to anybody what wanted 
it ” 


He gazed firmly at his speechless, would- 
be friends and waited patiently until such 
time as their emotion would permit of a 


reply. Joe was the first to speak, and 
Tommy listened unmoved to a description 
of himself which would have made a jelly- 
fish blush. 

“Tanner each,” he said, simply ; “ I don’t 
want friends who can talk like that to save 
sixpence.” 

Mr. Green, with 2 sarcasm which neither 
Tommy nor Joe understood, gave him the 
amount in coppers. His friend followed 
suit, and the boy, having parted with his 
reputation at a fair price, went below, 
whistling. 

Fraser came on board soon afterwards, 
and Mr. Green, with his celebrated drunken 
scene fresh in his mind, waited nervously for 
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developments. None ensuing, he confided 
to Joe his firm conviction that Miss Tyrell 
was~a young lady worth dying for, and 
gloomily wondered whether Fraser was good 
enough for her. After which, both men, 
somewhat elated, fell to comparing head- 
pieces. 

Joe was in a state of nervous tension 
while steam was getting up, and, glued to the 
side of the steamer, strained his eyes, gazing 
at the dimly-lit stairs. As they steamed 
rapidly down the river his spirits rose, and 
he said vaguely that something inside him 
seemed to tell him that his trouble would not 
be in vain. 

“There’s two days yet,” said- Mr. Green. 
“T wish they was well over.” 

Captain Flower, who had secured a bed at 
the Three Sisters’ Hotel in Aldgate, was for 
widely different reasons wishing the same 
thing. His idea was to waylay Fraser imme- 
diately after the marriage and obtain Poppy’s 
address, his natural vanity leading him to 
believe that Miss Tipping would at once 
insist upon a change of bridegroom, if she 
heard of his safety before the ceremony was 
performed. In these circumstances he had 
to control his impatience as best he could, 
and with a view to preventing his safety 
becoming known too soon, postponed writing 
to his uncle until the day before the wedding. 


XXIV. 

HE posted his letter in the morning, and 
after a midday meal took train to Seabridge, 
and here the reception of which he had 
dreamed for many weary months awaited 
him. The news of his escape had spread 
round the town like wildfire, and he had 
hardly stepped out of the train. before the 
station-master was warmly shaking hands 
with him. The porters followed suit, the 
only man who displayed any hesitation being 
the one from the lamp-room, and he patted 
him on the back several times before 
venturing. The centre of a little enthu- 
siastic knot of fellow-townsmen, he could 
hardly get clear to receive the hearty grip 
of Captain Barber, or the chaste salute 
with which Mrs. Barber inaugurated her 
auntship ; but he got free at last, and, taking 
an arm of each, set off blithely down the 
road, escorted by neighbours. 

As far as the cottage their journey was a 
veritable triumphal progress, and it was some 
time before the adventurous mariner was 
permitted to go inside; but he got free at 
last, and Mrs. Barber, with a hazy idea of 
the best way to treat a shipwrecked fellow- 
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creature, however remote the accident, placed 
before him a joint of cold beef and a quantity 
of hot coffee. It was not until he had made 
a good meal and lit his pipe that Uncle 
Barber, first quaffing a couple of glasses of 
ale to nerve himself for harrowing details, 
requested him to begin at the beginning and 
go right on. 

His nephew complied, the tale which he 
had told Poppy serving him as far as Riga ; 
after which a slight collision off the Nore at 
night between the brig which was bringing 
him home and the Golden Cloud enabled 
him to climb into the bows of that ill-fated 
vessel before she swung clear again. There 
was a slight_difficulty here, Captain Barber’s 
views of British seamen 
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tinued Captain Barber, shaking his head and 
“T’ve got a bit 


coughing a bit with his pipe. 
o’ bad for you.” 

Flower waited. 

“*Lizabeth’s married,” said the old man, 
slowly; “ married that stupid young Gibson. 
She'll be sorry enough now, I know.” 

His nephew looked down. “I’ve heard 
about it,” he said, with an attempt at gloom ; 
“ old George told me.” 

The old man, respecting his grief, smoked 
on for some time in silence; then he got up 
and patted him on the shoulder. 

“T’m on the look-out for you,” he said, 
kindly ; “there’s a niece o’ your aunt’s. I 
ain’t seén her yet ; but your aunt praises of 

her, so she’s all right. 








making no allowance for 
such a hasty exchange of 
ships, but as it appeared 
that Flower was at the 
time still suffering from 
the effects of the fever 
which had seized him at 
Riga, he waived the 
objection, and listened in 
silence to the end of the 
story. 

“Fancy what he must 
have suffered,” said Mrs. 
Barber, shivering; “and 
then to turn up safe and 
sound a twelvemonth 
afterwards. He ought to 
make a book of it.” 

“It’s all in a sailor- 
man’s dooty,” said Cap- 
tain Barber, shaking 
his head. “It’s wot’e 
expects.” 

His wife rose, and 
talking the while pro- 
ceeded to clear the 
table. 
closed the door after 
her, and with a glance at his nephew gave a 
jerk of the head towards the kitchen. 

“ Wonderful woman, your aunt,” he said, 
impressively ; “ but I was one too many for 
er.” 





Flower stared. 

“ How?” he inquired, briefly. 

“ Married ’er,” said the old man, chuckling. 
“You wouldn’t believe wot a lot there was 
arter her. I got ’er afore she knew where 
she was a’most. If I was to tell you all that 
there was arter ’er, you’d hardly believe me.” 

“T daresay,” said the other. 

“There’s good news and bad news,” con- 


om 
The old man "i'm ON THE LOOK-OUT FOR YOU,’ HE SAID, KINDLY.” 


I'll tell your aunt to 
ask ’er over. Your 
aunt ses-——” 

“How many aunts 
have I got?” de- 
manded Flower, with 
sudden irritation. 

The old man raised 
his eyebrows and 
stared at him in 
offended amazement. 

“You're not your- 
self, Fred,” he said, 
slowly ; “your misfor- 
tunes ’ave shook you 
up. You've got one 
aunt and one uncle 
what brought you up 
and did the best for 
you ever since you was 
so “igh.” 

“So you did,” said 
Flower, heartily. “I 
didn’t mean to speak 
like that, but I’m tired 
and worried.” 

“T see you was,” 
said his uncle, amiably, 
“but your aunt’s a wonderful woman. She's 
got a business ’ed, and we’re doing well. I’m 
buying another schooner, and you can ‘ave 
her or have the Foam back, which you like.” 

Flower thanked him warmly, and, Mrs. 
Barber returning, he noticed with some 
surprise the evident happiness of the couple 
for whose marriage he was primarily respon- 
sible. He had to go over his adventures 
again and again, Captain Barber causing 
much inconvenience and delay at supper- 
time by using the beer-jug to represent the 
Golden Cloud and a dish of hot sausages the 
unknown craft which sank her. Flower was 
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uncertain which to admire most: the tactful 
way in which Mrs. Barber rescued the 
sausages or the readiness with which his 
uncle pushed a plate over a fresh stain on 
the tablecloth. 

Supper finished, he sat silently thinking of 
Poppy, not quite free from the fear that she 
might have followed him to New Zealand by 
another boat. The idea made him nervous, 
and the suspense became unendurable. He 
took up his cap and strolled out into the 
stillness of the evening. Seabridge seemed 
strange to him after his long absence, and, 
under present conditions, melancholy. There 
was hardly a soul to be seen, but a murmur 
of voices came through the open windows 
of the Thorn, and a clumsy cart jolted and 
creaked its way up the darkening road. 

He stood for some time looking down on 
the quay and the shadowy shapes of one or 
two small craft lying in the river. The 
Foam was in her old berth, and a patch of 
light aft showed that the cabin was occupied. 
He walked down to her, and, stepping noise- 
lessly aboard, peered through the open 
skylight at Ben, as he sat putting a fresh 
patch in a pair of trousers. It struck him 
that the old man might know something of 
the events which had led up to Fraser’s 
surprising marriage, and, his curiosity being 
somewhat keen on the point, he descended 
to glean particulars. 

Ben’s favourite subject was the misdeeds 
of the crew, and the steps which a kind but 
firm mate had to take to control them, and 
he left it unwillingly to discuss Fraser's 
marriage, of which faint rumours had reached 
his ears. It was evident that he knew 
nothing of the particulars, and Flower with 
some carefulness proceeded to put leading 
questions. 

“ Did you ever see anything more of those 
women who used to come down to the ship 
after a man named Robinson ?” he inquired, 
carelessly. 

“They come down one right soon arter 
you fell overboard,” replied the old man. 
“Very polite they was, and they asked me to 
go and see ’em any time I liked. I ain't 
much of a one for seeing people, but I did 
go one night ’bout two or three months ago, 
end o’ March, I think it was, to a pub wot 
they ’ave at Chelsea, to see whether they ’ad 
heard anything of ’im.” 

“ Ah!” interjected the listener. 

“They was very short about it,” continued 
Ben, sourly ; “ the old party got that excited 
she could ’ardly keep still, but the young 
lady she said good riddance to bad rub- 
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bish, she ses. She hoped as ’ow he’d be 
punished.” 

Flower started, and then smiled softly to 
himself. “ Perhaps she’s found somebody 
else,” he said. 

Ben grunted. 

“T shouldn’t wonder, she seemed very 
much took up with a young feller she called 
Arthur,” he said, slowly; ‘ but that was the 
last I see of ’em; they never even offered 
me a drink, and though they’d asked me to 
go down any time I liked, they was barely 
civil. The young lady didn’t seem to me to 
want Arthur to ’ear about it.” 

He stitched away resentfully, and his 
listener, after a fond look round his old 
quarters, bade him good-night and* went 
ashore again. For a little while he walked 
up and down the road, pausing once to 
glance at the bright drawn blind in the 
Gibsons’ window, and then returned home. 
Captain Barber and his wife were at cribbage, 
and intent upon the game. 

With the morning sun his spirits rose, and 
after a hurried breakfast he set off for the 
station and booked to Bittlesea. The little 
platform was bright with roses, and the air 
full of the sweetness of an early morning in 
June. He watched the long line stretching 
away until it was lost in a bend of the road, 
and thought out ways and means of obtain- 
ing a private interview with the happy bride- 
groom ; a subject which occupied him long 
after the train had started, as he was benevo- 
lently anxious not to mar his friend’s happi- 
ness by a display of useless grief and temper 
on the part of the bride. 

The wedding party left the house shortly 
before his arrival at the station, after a 
morning of excitement and suspense which 
had tried Messrs. Smith and Green to the 
utmost, both being debarred by self-imposed 
etiquette from those alluring liquids by which 
in other circumstances they would have 
soothed their nerves. They strolled rest- 
lessly about with Tommy, for whom they 
had suddenly conceived an ardent affection, 
and who, to do him justice, was taking 
fullest advantage of the fact. 

They felt a little safer when a brougham 
dashed up to the house and carried off 
Fraser and his supporter, and safer still when 
his father appeared with Poppy Tyrell on 
his arm, blushing sweetly and throwing a 
glance in their direction, which was like to 
have led to a quarrel until Tommy created a 
diversion by stating that it was intended for 
him. 

By the time Flower arrived the road was 
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clear, and the house had lapsed into its 
accustomed quiet. An old seafaring man, 
whose interest in weddings had ceased three 
days after his own, indicated the house with 
the stem of his pipe. It was an old house 
with a broad step and a wide-open door, and 
on the step a small servant, in a huge cap 
with her hands clasped together, stood gazing 
excitedly up the road. 

“ Cap’n Fraser live here ?” inquired Flower, 
after a cautious glance at the windows. 








“Yes, sir,” said the 
small servant; “he’s 
getting married at this 
very instant.” 

“You'll be married 
one of these days if 
you're a good girl,” said 
Flower, who was in 
excellent humour. 

The small girl forgot 
her cap and gave her head a toss. Then she 
regarded him thoughtfully, and after adjust- 
ing the cap smoothed down her apron and 
said she was in no hurry; she never took 
any notice of them. 

Flower looked round and pondered. He 
was anxious, if possible, to see Fraser and 
catch the first train back. 

“Cap’n Fraser was in good spirits, I 
suppose ?” he said, cautiously. 

“Very good spirits,” admitted the small 
servant, “ but nervous.” 

“And Miss _ Tipping ?” 
Flower. 

“ Miss who?” inquired the small girl, with 


suggested 


a ee 
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a superior smile. ‘“ Miss Tyrell you mean, 
don’t you?” 

Flower stared at her in astonishment. 
“No, Miss Tipping,” he said, sharply, “the 
bride. Is Miss Tyrell here too?” 

The small girl was astonished in her turn. 
“ Miss Tyrell is the bride,” she said, dwelling 
fondly on the last word. “ Who’s Miss 
Tipping ?” 

“What's the bride’s Christian’ name?” 
demanded Flower, catching her fiercely by 
the hand. 

He was certain of the 
reply before the now 
thoroughly frightened 
small girl could find 
breath enough to utter 
it, and at the word 
“Poppy,” he turned 
without a word and ran 
up the road. Then he 
stopped, and coming 
back hastily, called out 
to her for the where- 
abouts of the church. 

“Straight up there and 
second turning on the 
left,” cried the small girl, 
her fear giving place to 
curiosity. “ What’s the 
matter?” 

But Flower was run- 
ning doggedly up the 
road, thinking in a con- 
fused fashion as he ran. 
At first he thought that 
Joe had blundered ; then, 
as he remembered his 
manner and his apparent 
haste to get rid of him, 
amazement and anger 
jostled each other in his 
mind. Out of breath, 
his pace slackened to a 
walk, and then broke into a run again as 
he turned the corner and the church came 
into view. 

There was a small cluster of people in the 
porch, which was at once reduced by two 
enterprising seamen, and a couple of carriages 
drawn up against the curb. He arrived 
breathless and peered in. A few spectators 
were in the seats, but the chancel was empty. 

“They're gone into the vestry,” whispered 
an aged but frivolous woman, who was 
grimly waiting with a huge bag of rice. 

Flower turned white. No efforts of his 
could avail now, and he smiled bitterly as he 
thought of his hardships of the past year. 
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INDICATED THE HOUSE 
WITH THE STEM OF HIS PIPE.” 





There was a lump in his throat, and a sense 
of unreality about the proceedings which was 
He looked up the sunny 
road, with its sleepy, old-time houses, and then 
at the group standing in the porch, wonder- 


almost dream-like. 


ing dimly that a 
deformed girl on 
crutches should’ be 
smiling as gaily as 
though the wedding 
were her own, and 
that yellow, wrinkled 
old women should 
wilfully come to 
remind themselves 
of their long-dead 
youth. His whole 
world seemed 
suddenly deso- 
late and unreal, 
and it was only 
borne in upon 
him slowly that 
there was no 
need now for 
his journey to 
London in 
search of 
Poppy, and 
that henceforth 
her movements 
could possess 
no interest for 
him. He ranged 
himself quietly 
with the by- 
standers and, 
not without a 
certain dignity, 
waited. 

It seemed 
a long time. 
The horses 





champed their bits and rattled their harness. 
The bystanders got restless. 


a movement. 


He looked in the church again and saw 
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arm. 


She 


looked 











“THEY REGARDED EACH OTHER 


Then there was 


WITHOUT 


A WORD.” 
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them coming down the aisle: Fraser, smiling 
and erect, with Poppy’s little hand upon his 
at first, smiling 
shyly, but as they drew near the door gave 
her husband a glance such as Flower had 


never seen be- 
fore. He caught 
his breath then, 
and stood up 
erect as the 
bridegroom 
himself, and as 
they reached the 
door they both 
saw him at the 
same instant. 
Poppy, with a 
startled cry of 
joy and surprise, 
half drew her 
arm from her 
husband’s; 
Fraser gazed at 
him as on one 
risen from the 
dead. 

For a space 
they regarded 
each other 
without a word, 
then Fraser, 
with his wife on 
his arm, took a 
step towards 
him. Flower, still 
regarding them 
steadily, drew 
back a little, and 
moved by a 
sudden impulse, 
and that new 
sense of dignity, 
snatched a 


handful of rice from the old woman’s bag 
and threw it over them. 


Then he turned quickly, and with rapid 


THE END. 


strides made his way back to the station. 
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LXX. —HUBERT 


By FREDERICK 


HEN Professor Herkomer 
painted 
Bushey, in Hertfordshire, for 
the Royal Academy of 1890, 
and called it “Our Village,” 
the title had about as full a 





meaning as could be given to the words. It 


was in a far 
country from 
Hertfordshire, 
indeed, that 
Hubert Her 
komer first saw 
the light; but 
even his birth- 
place—the 
Bavarian village 
of Waal, near 
Landsberg — has 
scarcely so 
strong and en- 
during an asso- 
ciation with his 
fame as this 
little community 
on the _ north- 
western outskirts 
of London. A 
resident of 
Bushey for some 
twenty-five 
years, Professor 
Herkomer has 
done two things 
there which pro- 
bably for genera- 
tions to come 
will link its 
name with his 
own. He _ has 
established there 
a school of art 
of which it may 
be said that 
several pupils 
will probably 
achieve the 
highest distinction. He has built for him- 
self, in the midst of this 
studious and aspiring youth, a dwelling- 
house such as may defy the ravages of 
centuries, whose interior is a liberal educa- 
tion in the decorative arts and crafts. 


the prettiest bit of 


settlement of 


HERKOMER, R.A. 


DOLMAN. 


To Professor Herkomer’s friends and 
admirers a walk through Bushey always has, 
therefore, a keen interest in relation to his 
work and personality. On the high-road 
from station to house you may pass the 
men and women who have figured, not 
merely in “Our Village,” but in such 

pictures as 
“Hard Times” 
and ‘‘The 
Foster Mother.” 
The picturesque 
view embodied 
in “Our Vil- 
lage” will always 
detain you for 
a few moments 
as you identify 
its several 
features —the 
old church 
partly hidden 
by a tall oak 
tree; the inevi- 
table inn, quaint 
and _ venerable ; 
and the _plea- 
sant-looking 
cottages grouped 
around. Just 
about here 
Bushey is still 
rustic, without 
a suggestion of 
the London 
whose’ irresis- 
tible advance 
must ultimately 
overwhelm it. 
In other direc- 
tions Bushey 
has of recent 
years surren- 
dered much to 
the builder, 
whose _ work 
Professor Her- 
komer has himself given stimulus as 
a necessary effect from the prosperity of 
the art school, whose well-lighted studios 
just as you turn down the 
gives access to “ Lulu- 


HUBERT HERKOMER, R.A. 
From the Enamel by Himself. to 


are passed j 
side road which 
laund,” 
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From the Picture by H. Herkomer, R.A.) 


With either old cottages or new villas 
Professor Herkomer’s house presents an 
exceedingly striking contrast, which loses 
little of its force as a second or third visit 
renders it more familiar. “ Lululaund ” 
the name was a compliment to the artist’s 
wife, Lulu, at the time the house 
designed—is a medizeval castle, with fault- 
less masonry and an excellent adaptation to 
modern needs. Un-English as it is in aspect, 
its architecture might well suggest Munich 
and Nuremberg with the boyish memories 
these old German cities have for Professor 
Herkomer. In its strength and solidity, 
however, it is fitted to vie with Chatsworth 
or Hatfield as an ancestral home, and the 
artist, in his conversation on the subject, 
shows that it is with some of our English 
pride of family, as well as of enthusiasm for 
art, that he has lavished so much care and 
money on his house. 

It was more than three years since I had 
seen Professor Herkomer, but on coming 
into the reception-hall he at once recognised 
an old acquaintance in the representative of 
HE STRAND MaGazine—he has, of course, 
the portrait-painter’s memory for faces. The 
words of protest against “interviews” and 


was 


VILLAGE.’ 





(By permission of Mr. Mansel Lewis, 


“interviewers” die upon his lips as he 
promptly helps me off with my coat, and in 
a few moments I am most comfortably in- 
stalled in the studio. 

Neither the painter nor his studio have 
changed much, I find, since my last visit to 
wululaund for one of those Sunday after- 
noon receptions which are the delight of 
the students and their friends. Professor 
Herkomer, who is on the verge of fifty, has 
iron-grey hair, and on the rather drawn, 
closely-shaven face, which so well befits his 
tall, agile frame, there are some sharp lines 
and curves. But these, as I know, are the 
only evidence of deep sorrow in other years. 
The high forehead has the firmness and 
smoothness of youth, and as Professor 
Herkomer talks there is a quick play of 
energy about his features. 

The studio as a whole is bare in aspect 
compared with artists’ studios generally, with 
lofty walls and broad ceiling. There is no 
display of finished work by the painter and 
his friends—this is to be seen in the picture 
gallery of Lululaund. There is not the 
usual litter of drawings and “ studies ”— 
these are neatly packed away in spacious 
cabinets. So placed as to catch the best of 
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the afternoon light is a portrait of the Duke 
of Connaught; in a far corner is a large 
pencil design of some kind, and on an easel 
by my side is a large cartoon in vivid colours, 
the purpose of which rather puzzles me until 
Professor Herkomer enlightens me. 

“You know, of course, that I have taken 
up enamel - painting — you saw my shield, 
‘The Triumph of the Hour,’ in last year’s 
Academy. Well, this is the design for my 
next most important work in enamel. You 
see it there complete in composition and 
colouring, but it may be years before the 
picture is finished. My shield took two 
years from beginning to end, doing it, of 
course, With a great deal of other work.” 

I looked more closely at the design. A 


Shield with Pictures in Enamel) * THE 


number of youths and maidens are disporting 
themselves round a grim figure of Death, 
hurling flowers at him as they dance, several 
smaller allegorical ideas being introduced 
around this central theme. 

“What a striking idea!” I exclaim. 


* Did 


you come across it in reading somewhere ?” 
“No, I’ve never had a picture suggested 

by books. Such as it is, the idea comes from 

here,” and the painter humorously tapped his 


head. “For a long time I’ve had a fancy for 
allegory—because a man has painted some 
successful portraits and genre pictures is no 
reason why he should not have his dreams 
sometimes, But I was never quite satisfied 
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with oils for this kind of work—my oil- 
painting somehow never seemed to me to 
express all that an allegory should express. 
At last I hit upon enamel, with which 
decorators are, of course, familiar enough, 
but which hitherto has not received from 
artists the attention that I am now convinced 
it deserves.” 

“ How did you make this discovery ? ” 

“On a visit to Birmingham, about three 
years ago, when I went to the Municipal 
Art School to see my old friend Taylor, the 
Principal, who was one of my fellow-students 
at South Kensington. Enamel is used a 
good deal in one or two of the Birmingham 
manufactures, and so a good deal of time is 
given to the subject.” 


‘Ff THE HOUR.” (by H. Herkomer, R.A. 


“Well, Professor Herkomer, but what 45 
enamel-painting?” I inquired, thinking a 
frank confession of ignorance the best in the 
circumstances. 

By way of reply, Professor Herkomer took 
me into an adjoining room and showed me 
a number of small bottles filled with what 
appeared to be finely-ground glass of various 
colours. ° These powders, crushed by hand 
from solid pieces of enamel, are the pigments 
with which the painter works. On the other 
side of this room a furnace has_ been 
fitted up wherein the plates are fired under 
Professor Herkomer’s direction. Without 
attempting to understand the whole technical 
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process, it is obvious that painting in enamel 
is a much more troublesome and expensive 
undertaking than painting in oils. 

“On the other hand,” I am _ reminded, 
“you can obtain a greater brilliancy of 
colouring with enamel than is possible with 
oil, and you paint your picture practically 
for all time. Atmosphere will not affect it ; 
only fire, I believe, can destroy it. ‘lhere 
are some enamels painted three or four cen- 
turies ago which to-day are absolutely 
perfect. 

* But, of course, I do not suggest that a 
young painter should begin with enamel—he 
must first attain to some proficiency in oils 
and water colours. At the same time, it is 
desirable that the attention of art students 
should be directed to the subject. As you 
know, I gave up my Slade Professorship at 
Oxford three or four years ago—the work 
was getting too much for me—but I have 
undertaken the lecture-ship on Painting at 
the Royal Academy Schools, and I am in- 
troducing the subject there. My Bushey 


From the Picture by} 


students have been greatly interested in the 
matter from the first.” 

“Ts enamel suitable for portraits ?” 

“ Not for portraits in the everyday dress of 
to-day. There must be some very bright 
colours in the picture. I am just now paint- 
ing the Bishop of London, and the colours in 
his ecclesiastical vestments lend themselves 
to very effective treatment with enamel.” 
Professor Herkomer would have shown me 
the portrait, but it was at his London studio 
in Ebury Street, where he works two or 
three days a week in bright weather for the 
convenience of some of the exceedingly busy 
men who sit to him. 

“Some people,” Professor Herkomer con- 
tinued, “seem to imagine that I take up so 
many things, subject-pictures and portraits, 
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engraving and etching, art-teaching, music 
and musical composition, acting and stage- 
craft, and now enamel-painting, simply for the 
sake of éc/a¢. I can assure you that éc/at has 
had nothing to do with it. I like apprecia- 
tion, of course—an artist can hardly work 
without it—but this variety in my efforts has 
been simply the outcome of a passion for 
work. For pleasure in the ordinary sense of 
the word I care very little. My pleasure is 
mostly a change of occupation. When I 
am tired of painting I may turn to music, 
and from music to reading, and so on.” 
“But you have some physical recreation ?” 
“Ves, I am fond of cycling, and I rather 
like the game of croquet as it has lately 
been revised. For winter evenings I have 
devised a table on which one can play 
croquet indoors. I regret that I never 
learned billiards, but I am afraid I am too 
old to begin now. For the rest my life 
here is such as I wished and prepared for 
every hour of the day is agreeably occupied 
in one way or another, according to a definite 
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programme. At the same time, I am able 
to have my work facilitated in every possible 
way. Everything is ready for me—TI do not 
even set my own palette.” 

“TI suppose your distance from town saves 
you from a good deal of distraction ?” 

“ Yes, I could never live as I do in 
Kensington or St. John’s Wood. I am 
always very glad to sce my friends here on 
Sunday, but promiscuous callers every day 
during the week would run away with no 
end of time. I go to theatres occasionally 
to matinées—and should like to go more 
often ; but for most of the pleasures of the 
London season I never cared. You. see, I 
come of a family of workers—for generations 
my forefathers were peasants and craftsmen. 
With all the education and knowledge my 
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life has given me I remain at heart a peasant 
still.” 

As Professor Herkomer used these striking 
words I looked over to the other side of the 
studio, where there wes a large panel framing 
three pictures of craftsmen in their working 
clothes. They are Professor Herkomer’s 
portraits of his father and uncles, who, being 
installed by him at Bushey, had assisted in 
the building of Lululaund. 

“There is no doubt that this hereditary 
influence counts for much. ‘The other day 
a lady was sitting to me for her portrait, and 
as I painted I put my view of life. ‘ But,’ 
she objected, ‘some of us really can’t work. 
Our ancestors for generations have done 
nothing but play. And as we have to get 
through our lives somehow, so we must play 
too.’ I thought she put the matter from her 
point of view very well.” 

Professor Herkomer cannot speak of his 
father and mother without suggesting the 
reverent love he bore them. “It has been 
my religion,” he declares. For one thing, 
never did parents more keenly sympathize 
with a son’s ambition. As a boy Hubert 
Herkomer showed talent for both music 
and art—whilst the mother favoured the 
former as her son’s vocation, the father 
The worldly 


strongly preferred the latter. 
circumstances of the family did not ren- 
der it likely that the boy would be able 


to qualify himself for either. When he 
was only two years old his parents had re- 
solved to escape from the social distress in 
which Bavaria was plunged, after the failure 
of the revolutionary movement of 1848, by 
emigration to the United States. But 
America proved to them a land of broken 
promises. They recrossed the Atlantic in 
1857, and arrived at Southampton as poor 
as when they had left their native village six 
years before. Their port of arrival became 
their home, a small and precarious income 
being obtained in Southampton by his father’s 
irregular employment as a joiner and carver, 
and his mother giving lessons in music. For 
a long time their joint earnings did not 
average more than 30s. a week. In these 
circumstances it is not surprising that 
practical people strongly advised them to put 
their son to some trade or business, instead 
of encouraging his artistic ambition. 

“Some friends pressed my parents to let 
me enter the Ordnance Survey office in the 
town, where I would be sure to rise soon, 
and where my future would be secured, as 
pensions always followed after thirty or forty 
years’ service. Thirty or forty years! It 
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would be a comfort to think of, and would 
relieve my parents, once for all, of anxieties 
for my future. Thus argued our friends. 
But my father’s answer was short and almost 
fierce. ‘No,’ he said, ‘my son shall be a 
free artist, and not a slave.’ ” 

Having taken this resolution, the father 
did everything in his power, by his own 
effort and self-denial, to enable his son to 
obtain the necessary training. As a begin- 
ning, Hubert, when thirteen years old, was 
sent to the Southampton Art School in con- 
nection with South Kensington, which he 
attended three times a week. 

“It was a great excitement,” says Pro- 
fessor Herkomer, “though not unmixed 
with disappointment, for I was set to copy 
those stupid outlines of casts, and the master 
was a man whose sole remark by way of 
criticism seemed to be, ‘ Yes, that’s all look- 
ing very nice.’ He was one of the first batch 
of masters sent out by the Science and Art 
Department, and was indeed a poor creature.” 

Professor Herkomer tells many an anec- 
dote of his early struggles in illustration of 
his father’s splendid character. When he 
was about seventeen his father was fortunate 
enough to obtain a commission for some 
wood-carving from models at Munich. He 
took his son with him in order that he might 
attend the Munich Art Schools, but even there 
the lad was only allowed to draw from casts. 

“T longed to draw from the human 
figure,” says Professor Herkomer, “and it was 
my good father who first sat to me for such 
study. We rose at six o’clock every morning, 
we then washed in cold water all over, and 
whilst I dressed my father made the fire in 
the stove and put the water on to boil. 
During that time my father remainded un- 
dressed, and in the intervals of his domestic 
work posed for me. When the water boiled 
it was time to lay aside the sketch, but to be 
renewed the next morning.” 

A year or so later in Southampton this 
kindest of fathers became Herkomer’s model 
in his first drawings for the Press. A new 
comic paper was started in London, and, on 
the recommendation of a journalistic friend, 
Herkomer was engaged to supply a weekly 
cartoon for £2 apiece. “I did cartoons,” 
he recalls, “for ‘Death and Folly Feeding 
War,’ ‘Bradlaugh Besmearing a Figure of 
Truth,’ and several connected with the fall 
of Queen Isabella of Spain. As my father 
sat for the Pope, for Nemesis, for Bradlaugh, 
in fact, for all the figures, the editor 
complained that my figures looked ‘too 
German,’” 
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With this engagement Herkomer thought 
his fortune was made. But the paper stopped 
after six weeks, and his efforts to obtain 
similar work in other directions had little 
success. He had already spent a few months 
in London attending the South Kensington 
schools, and to London he returned in order 
that he might be in personal touch with the 
publishers. Living and working in a small 
Chelsea lodging, Herkomer, as he bluntly 
states, had a hard time of it for a year or 
two. Once his want of money obliged him 
to seek employ- 
ment as a zither 
player with 
some Christy 
Minstrels. This 
appointment he 
did not obtain 
for a time, and 
meanwhile he 
was actually 
occupied in 
stencilling work 
in the South 
Kensington 
Museum at 
ninepence an 
hour. 

“Did you 
never lose heart 
all this time?” 

“No; I sup- 
pose I had 
such a fanatical 
belief in myself. 
I worked on in 
spite of such 
sordid troubles, 
just as in later 
years I never 
allowed domes- 
tic sorrow to 
disturb my 
daily task.” 

With the 
starting of the Graphic in 1869 the young 
artist’s difficulties came to an end. ‘ From 
that time,” says Professor Herkomer, “I 
never wanted work.” 

It was as a full-page drawing for the 
Graphic, entitled “Chelsea Pensioners in 
Church,” that his masterpiece, “The Last 
Muster,” was first conceived. It attracted 
some attention in the newspapers, and at the 
request of the proprietor, Mr. W. L. Thomas, 
Herkomer did a water-colour of the same 
subject. He then undertook the big picture 
in oils contrary to the advice of all his friends, 
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“THE LAST MUSTER.” 
By permission of Messrs. Jean Boussod, Manzi, Joyant & Co., owners of the Copyright. to 
oblique 


spective correctly, without one jot of know- 
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who considered that the red-coats could not 
be managed on a large scale. It was painted 
against time, Professor Herkomer tells me, 
during the winter of 1874 in readiness for the 
Academy of that year. 

“Never, probably, was so important a 
picture worked out in sucha way. No design 
was made of the groups and no measure- 
ment taken of the architectural perspective. 
On the raw canvas I sketched the central 
dying figure and the big man on the seat 
in front of him. I merely guessed at the 
probable cor- 
rect sizes and 
distances be- 
tween the 
figures. Then 
came the figure 
next to the 
dying man, the 
one that looks 
into his face, 
alarmed, and 
touches his arm 
to see what the 
matter is. Then 
the figure next 
to the bald- 
headed man in 
the front seat, 
and so on. I 
always had two 
men together 
to see how,.one 
face came 
against the 
other. 

“T could not 
work at the 
picture in the 
chapel _ itself ; 
therefore, how 
to manage from 
sketches, and 
sketch the 
per- 
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ledge of perspective, was not easy. I sat in 
the chapel and looked at the background 
until I was sure of the direction of its lines. 
Strange to say, my eye did not mislead me, 
and every man in the picture, front and back, 
found his correct place in the composition.” 

“The Last Muster” was ¢He picture of the 
year 1873, and at the age of twenty-five 
Herkomer had made his career. The 
members of the Hanging Committee at the 
Royal Academy clapped their hands when 
the picture was brought before them, and 
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(H. Herkomer, R.A 


Now in the National Gallery of British Art, Milibank 


Leighton and Richmond both wrote letters 
of congratulation to the young artist. ‘The 
picture was sold for £1,200. 

A work which has some _ resemblance 
to “ The Last Muster ”— ‘The Chapel of 
the Charterhouse ”—was purchased by the 
Chantrey Trustees and now hangs in the 
Tate Gallery, where Professor Herkomer is 
also. represented by the picture “ Found,” 
which 1s reproduced on this page. The 
canvas depicts the discovery of a wounded 
Roman soldier by a British goatherd, a half 
savage woman, who has, nevertheless, some 
feeling of pity, the episode serving to set 
forth a fine piece of wild Welsh scenery. 

“The Guards’ Cheer,” a more recent 
work, may, in its way, become almost as 
memorable as “ The Last Muster.” Pro 
fessor Herkomer saw the Royal procession 
on Jubilee Day, 1897, from the windows of 
the Atheneum Club, and his attention was 
caught by a group of guardsmen, with a 
child in. their who stood by the 
Crimean Statue and vociferously cheered as 
the Queen passed by. The incident became 
the subject of the brush, all the 
models being guardsmen who had served in 
the Crimea. 

The “ Chelsea 
rare skill in portraiture, and about this time 
he was favoured with sittings by Wagner, 
Ruskin, and Tennyson. But it was 
years before Herkomer gained general re 
cognition as a portrait-painter. His _ first 


midst, 
artist’s 
suggested a 


Pensioners ” 


some 


commission, he tells me, was in 1879, when 
King’s College, Cambridge, asked him to 
paint a portrait of Lord Stratford de Red 
cliffe. 

“For some years,” 
remarks, “ portrait-painting has, of 
been my principal source of income. But 
it is not the easy means of making money 
which some people are apt to imagine. So 
much depends upon your sitter. ‘The least 
distinguished people are not always the 
easiest to paint. I was painting the portrait 
of a certain lady, whose name you wouldn't 
know, last summer, and somehow or other | 
couldn’t get the features right. Ultimately 
I had to leave for my two months’ holiday in 
Germany with the portrait still unfinished—a 
haunting burden on my mind during the 
whole time. 

“You mentioned Mr. Cecil Rhodes just 
now. Mr. Rhodes was one of the best sitters 
I ever had, full of the ease and donhomie that 
so lighten the portrait-painter’s task.” This 
testimony from Professor Herkomer, I may 
add, was the more remarkable considering 
Mr. Rhodes’s restless temperament. 

Of all Professor Herkomer’s portraits, that 
of the beautiful “ Miss Grant,” exhibited in 
the Academy of 1885, is certainly the most 
celebrated. It was the portrait of a friend’s 
daughter, but for some time the identity of 
“the White Lady’ subject of 
speculation. 

“ Endless 


I Terk ymer 


course, 


Professor 


was the 


verses,” says Professor Her- 
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komer, “were sent me to send on to her; 
stories and fabricated biographies were written 
about her by the dozen. I heard the picture 
mentioned at hotels, and even in the trains 
on the Continent. At Berlin the only chairs 
in the Exhibition were placed in front of this 
picture—it was Miss Grant, Miss Grant, Miss 
Grant. Many offers of purchase were made 
to me—two, strangely enough, from gentle- 
men whose daughters were supposed to be 
the image of my Miss Grant. But I painted 
it for myself, 
and it was not 
for sale.” 

Mrs. Her- 
komer comes 
into the studio 
to summon us 
to afternoon 
tea. This is 
served ata 
table in the 
good old Eng- 
lish style, the 
Herkomers’ 
youngest child, 
a’winsome little 
girl, being pre- 
sent at the 
meal. The 
artist’s eldest 
son,  Siegfrid, 
who was mar- 
ried last year, 
has made his 
home — patriar- 
chal fashion— 
in some of the 
upper apart- 
ments of the 
spacious Lulu- 
laund, whilst a 
married daugh- 
ter liv>; at Wat- 
ford. A little 
son of ten is 
away at school. 
An artist cousin 
of the same 
name as himself is settled in London. 

After tea I renew acquaintance with other 
parts of Professor Herkomer’s house. I 
notice the progress which has been made 
with the decoration of the dining-room, of 
which the main feature illustrates “ Human 
Sympathy.” Round the walls, moulded in 
relief and richly painted, is a series of 
characteristic human figures whose hands 
are joined together in an unbroken clasp. 

Vol. xix.—66. 
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““THE GUARDS’ CHEER.” 
By permission of the Fine Art Society, owners of the Copyright. 
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1 admire anew the lovely frescoes in the studio, 
“Liberty” and “Love,” and the music 


gallery wherein a full orchestra can be seated. 
As befitting the purpose of this room, a sun- 
blind against one of the windows has had 
inscribed upon it the following lines :— 


Dancing is a form of rhythm, 

Rhythm is a form of music, 

Music is a form of thought, 

And thought is a form of divinity. 
In these, as in nearly all the other rooms 
of Lululaund, 
the fine wood- 
carving, made 
chiefly by the 
artist’s father 
and uncle, is 
the most note- 
worthy feature. 
The bookcases, 
for instance, 
instead of being 
open in front 
or protected by 
glass, have 
wooden sliding- 
doors, and _ in- 
stead of various 
coloured _ bind- 
ings you see 
rich carvings. 
Every piece of 
furniture has 
been separately 
designed and 
fabricated in 
Professor Her- 
komer’s__ work- 
shops. 

We return to 
the studio for a 
smoke, my host 
(who had only 
just renounced 
the anti-tobacco 
faith) content- 
ing himself 
with cigarettes, 
whilst offering 
me a cigar. On the table, as we smoked, 
I noticed a portfolio of manuscript music. 

“Tt contains some of my compositions for 
the zither. I have always been very fond of 
this instrument, as well as the violin, and 
I have now enough of these compositions to 
form a volume, which is shortly to be pub- 
lished in Munich. The zither is little known 
in this country, but it is played a great deal 
in Germany.” 


(H. Herkomer, R.A 
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“T suppose there is no 
another music-play from your pen, Professor 
Herkomer ?” 

“No; I am afraid the mood for dramatic 
composition and production has passed, 
although I derived much pleasure from my 
work in that way and the appreciation which 
it received from my friends. My theatre 
here is now only used for concerts, in which 
the students, past and present, take the 
principal parts.” 

“ Many of your students settle here _per- 
manently after their school work is over? ” 

“Yes, and I am very glad that it is so. 
You see, our relations are not the ordinary 
relations of master and pupils. In the first 
place, as you know, I take no fee for my 
tuition, the school being in the hands of a 
small limited company. The student who 


PORTRAIT OF MISS GRANT (“THE LADY IN WHITE”). 
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(| H. Herkomer, R.A. 


seeks admission must first satisfy me by a 
finished work of some kind of skill in the 
use of the pencil. My own teaching is 
directed to the correction of tendencies 
whilst giving free scope to the individuality 
of each student. Thus, although I have a 
school, it has been truly said by critics that 
I shall have no imitators. 

“You know of my Sunday receptions. 
Well, I have lately supplemented these by 
two evening receptions during the week. 
The men come one evening, the women 
another, and over a cup of coffee we talk 
about our difficulties and ambitions.” 

The Herkomer School has usually about 
eighty students, the majority being of the 
fair sex. “I have had students,” he told 
me, “from all parts of England and from 
various parts of the world—Americans and 
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Australians, Japs, and even an Indian Prince. 
One of the most striking things is the in- 
creasing proportion of ladies, which it is 
difficult to fully account for. I often do my 
best to discourage them from entering upon 
art as a career, but it is not of much use.” 

Professor Herkomer’s private secretary 
enters the studio to consult him as to a tele- 
graphic appointment with a “ sitter,” which 
had apparently been overlooked. The in- 
cident was suggestive of the pressing calls to 
which Professor Herkomer is subject as a 
portrait-painter. ‘They come not alone from 
English people. He has twice visited the 
United States, and in the country of his 
birth his fame is as great as in that of his 
adoption. 

“So many requests have come from my 
German friends,” he tells me, “that I have at 
last decided to spend a month or two in 
Berlin, taking a studio and devoting myself 
during that time to portrait-painting. My 
visit will coincide with the holding of an 
exhibition in Berlin, at which there is to be 
a representative collection of my works, both 
subject-pictures and portraits, in oils and 
water-colour as well as in enamel. I am a 
citizen, you know, of both England and 
Germany.” 

“ But how can that be?” 

“Well, at the outset I became a naturalized 
British subject. But I became a German 
subject again in 1888, in order that my 
marriage with my present wife might be 
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legal, which, of course, it was not, according 
to that stupid law about a deceased wife’s 
sister peculiar to England. My wedding, 
you know, took place in Germany—in the 
tower at Landsberg, in fact, which I erected 
to my mother’s memory. Naturally, I sup- 
posed that I had thereby lost my English 
citizenship. But on consulting an eminent 
Q.C. I was very pleased to find that this was 
not so, and I obtained a special certificate of 
naturalization. So, you see, I am an English- 
man in England and a German in Germany.” 

Let me add, however, that Professor 
Herkomer’s English, in its fluency and 
purity, is as to the manner born, albeit he 
occasionally introduces into his conversation 
illustrative German phrases. It is as an 
=nglish artist that honours have been con- 
ferred upon him by several European coun- 
tries; and although he has found many 
subjects in his native Bavaria, such as 
“ After the Toil of the Day,” which was his 
first contribution to the Royal Academy, his 
most successful pictures have undoubtedly 
been of English scenes and English people. 

“Will you have my carriage to the 
station ?” Professor Herkomer inquires as 
I rise to go. But I decline his courteous 
offer, for it is but a mile’s walk along a 


moonlit road, through crisp, country air 
which helps to explain the exuberant energy 


is the most abiding 
Lululaund 


that, on reflection, 
impression I carry away from 
concerning its master-builder. 





THE STORY OF 


A LOST GUN. 


By Victor L. WHITECHURCH. 


T was, at the most, an affair of 
outposts, but Colonel Baxter 
was anxious to make the thing 
successful, although the force 
rs under his command _ was 
scarcely a thousand, all told, 
including four guns. For some days the 
Boers had been retreating northward and 
had crossed the Zandgolo River, entrenching 
themselves upon the farther side, after having 
destroyed the railway bridge over the river. 
The Colonel’s little force had followed 
closely, and was encamped to the south of 
Vredeburg, slightly over a mile and a half 
from this same bridge. Although he hardly 
had hopes of dislodging the enemy before 
the arrival of reinforcements, he was deter- 
mined to push forward as far as possible, 
and at least worry them if he could do no 
more. For this purpose a reconnaissance 
with a hastily-prepared armoured train was 
ordered. 
Now, Major Finch did not believe in 
armoured trains, and he was the more inclined 
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to grumble on this occasion because one of 
the precious four guns had been “com- 
mandeered” to go to the front on a coal- 
truck protected with bits of boiler-plate. As 
an artillery officer he mistrusted the whole 
arrangement, and made no secret of it ; but 
the Colonel only scoffed at his scruples, and 
so he had to watch Lieutenant Sangate and 
a dozen men climb into the truck and dis- 
appear behind “that rickety tin armour,” 
as he called it. 

There was not much time for growling, 
however, for the worthy Major had to take 
up a position with the remaining guns on the 
summit of a kopje that commanded the rail- 
way line as far as and beyond the river. It 
was the duty of these guns to protect the 
advance of the armoured train. 

“It’s a fool’s game,” muttered the Major 
to himself as he swept the veldt with his 
field-glasses, till his eyes rested on a ridge of 
hills some three miles from where he was 
standing, and about a mile and a half beyond 
the river. “They've got guns there, to a 
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dead certainty, guns that we can’t touch ; and 
as soon as that rotten little, tinkered-up fad 
of Baxter’s gets within range she'll draw 
their fire. It'll be sheer luck if they get out 
of it, too. If he wanted to send ’em a target 
why couldn’t he have run out a dummy, and 
not chanced losing my precious barker? 
Halloa, they’re off!” 

For as he glanced at the line just below 
him there came some spurts of steam from 
the engine as it slowly moved forward on its 
dangerous errand. Besides the locomotive 
there were only two trucks, one in front with 
the gun, and the other behind, containing 
a Maxim and a score of Tommies. The 
Major watched the train as it wound its way 
round the bases of the low hills until it 
reached Vredeburg “Station,” an apology 
consisting of a platform, a couple of sheds, a 
few sidings, and a signal-box, the latter being 
on the other side of the station. 

From this point the line ran perfectly 
straight and on a dead level with the veldt as 
far as the river, which was distant about a 
quarter of a mile from the station. It was 
the object of the reconnaissance to discover 
how far the bridge had been damaged, and, 
by drawing the enemy’s fire, to unmask his 
position. 


“Now the game will begin,” muttered the 
Major, as he turned his glasses once more 
towards the distant kopjes. 


He was right. A puff of white smoke 
came from the summit of one of them, and 
a few seconds later there was another smaller 
puff a couple of hundred yards in front of 
the advancing train. Another and another 
followed, and shells began to drop thick and 
fast about the little fort on wheels. Then 
there came a spurt of fire from the leading 
truck. The enemy’s compliment was being 
returned. 

Slowly the train ran on. Half the distance 
between Vredeburg Station and the river 
was traversed when, suddenly, another sound 
arose distinct from the boom of the guns. 
It was the rattle of Mausers. 

“There they are!” cried the Major, “on 
the other side of the river. Let ’em have 
it—a little under 3,o00yds !” 

The three guns opened fire, and the range 
was speedily found. Shrapnel began to drop 
unpleasantly close to the Boer riflemen the 
other side of the river, who still, however, 
kept up a withering fire on the approaching 
train. The latter had now arrived within a 
hundred yards of the river, when suddenly 
the Major saw three of the enemy’s shells, 
aimed with splendid precision, fall almost 
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simultaneously apparently right into the train 
immediately in front of the engine and burst, 
with clouds of smoke. This was followed by 
a perfect hail of shells dropping in rapid 
succession all round and upon the devoted 
train, supported by a terrific rifle fire from 
the Boer infantry at a range of little more 
than 30oyds. 

“Why don’t she come out of it?” mut- 
tered Major Finch. “It’s madness trying to 
stick there.” For the train had stopped 
dead, and the one solitary gun was doing its 
little best. The enemy had not, at all 
events, succeeded in silencing it. 

“Good,” went on the Major, as puffs of 
steam once more rose from the engine’s 
smoke-stack; “she’s coming back—what !— 
Great heavens, they’ve left my gun behind !” 

For as the train steamed quickly back 
into Vredeburg it was evident that she was 
coming away without the front truck, which 
still remained on the line within a hundred 
yards of the river, the plucky gunners work- 
ing their solitary gun for all they were 
worth. 

The enemy’s shells had burst between the 
engine and the truck, completely shattering 
the couplings. ‘Two men lying dead across 
the track. showed that an attempt to re- 
couple the truck had been in vain, and 
under the fearful fire the engine had been 
compelled to retreat. She left her other 
truck on the British side of Vredeburg 
Station, and twice attempted a dash to the 
front, supported by Finch’s three guns. But 
it was no use. The Boer artillery had got 
the range so perfectly that the engine could 
not possibly have run within a couple of 
hundred yards of the gun-truck without 
being smashed ; in fact, she could scarcely 
show her buffers outside Vredeburg Station. 

Then the Major had to watch a ‘gruesome 
thing through his glasses. ‘The last spurt of 
fire came from his beloved gun, and the next 
moment Lieutenant Sangate and his men 
swarmed over the side of the truck and 
started running back for dear life. First one 
bit the dust with a Mauser bullet through the 
brain, then another stumbled, and a comrade 
caught him in his arms and hurried on. 
Then the Lieutenant began to limp on his 
left leg and had to be supported, and finally 
eight men reached Vredeburg Station, five of 
them wounded, leaving three motionless in 
the truck, beside the abandoned gun, and two 
more lying by the side of the line. 

So the gun was lost, and Major Finch’s 
reflections on the subject of armoured trains 
had better not be reported. 





BETWEEN 


But the gun, though lost, was not in the 
hands of the enemy. Before they could 
actually take it they would have to cross the 
river, and very soon the sharp eye of Major 
Finch detected 2 movement of this nature 


THEN ANOTHER STUMBLED, 


some quarter of a mile up stream, where 
apparently there was a drift. But half-a- 
dozen well-aimed shells from his battery 
soon put an end to this little game, and they 
had to beat a retreat. 

“Umph,” growled the Major, “I suppose 
we'll try and bring it in after sundown. But 
if the beggars have search-lights it won’t be 
much use. Fortunately, we’ve got ours, and 
the Colonel is sure to fix it up so that they 
won’t be able to show themselves anywhere 
within range of our little beauties here. By 
George, I wish we could get that gun back !” 

Lifting his glasses once more he gazed 
long and earnestly at the abandoned truck 
and its surroundings. As he did so a curious 
expression stole over his face. 

“She’s pulled up close to that distant 
signal,” he murmured; “and that signal’s 
worked from the station. Well, it’s a tough 
job, but it might be done, I should think. 
It’s worth trying, too.” 


TWO FIRES. 
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As the Major anticipated, when it was 
dark both sides began to play on the aban- 
doned gun with their search-lights, and it 
soon became evident that a night attack to 
rescue it was out of the question. 


AND A COMRADE CAUGHT HIM,” 


The Colonel was very gloomy at the 
rough-and-tumble mess that evening. 
“ Well, gentlemen,” he said to the officers 


present, “it’s been an unlucky day. But we 
must get that gun back somehow, even if we 
have to pay heavily for doing so.” 

“We've paid pretty heavily for sending it 
there,” growled the Major. 

The Colonel bit his lip. Then he began 
discussing a plan of operations. It was his 
custom to consult the senior officers in- 
dividually on such occasions, and presently 
he turned to the Major and said : 

“ Well, Finch, what is your opinion ?” 

“It’s a risky plan, sir, that’s what I think. 
I don’t see the use of employing the handful 
of cavalry we’ve got over this business, and 
I’m sorry to say I don’t agree with you.” 

“ Perhaps you've got a better suggestion ? ” 
retorted the Colonel, who was beginning to 
get angry. 

“Well,” drawled Finch, who had the 
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reputation of being annoyingly cool in dis- 
cussions when other men lost their tempers, 
“T think your plan risks too many men.” 

“ And how many do you think would be 
enough, pray ?” 

“Um ; well, I should say ome man might 
tackle the job, and g 

“ One man /” cried the Colonel. “I don’t 
know whether you’re joking, sir, but if you 
are, all I can say is that it’s most ill-timed.” 

“On the contrary, sir, I meant exactly 
what I said.” 

“Then perhaps you'll go and get your 
precious gun yourself!” 

The Colonel had completely lost his 
temper. ‘The little group of officers started 
in pained surprise as the Major sprang to his 
feet. 

“Thank you, sir,” he exclaimed, quietly, 
“T will obey your orders. All I stipulate is 
that you keep that engine in steam till you 
hear from me. Good-night, all !” 

And, to the astonishment of all present, he 
turned on his heel and walked out of the 
tent, without another word. 

If his brother officers could have followed 
him they would have been somewhat sur- 
prised at his movements. His first action 
was to divest himself of his sword and to 


glance at his watch. 
“ About fovr hours of darkness left,” he 


said to himself. “ Well, I shall want them 
all.” Then he made his way to an armourer’s 
tent and demanded a couple of screw-drivers, 
a file, and a pair of wire-nippers. Armed 
with these singular weapons he started along 
the line in the direction of Vredeburg. Just 
before he came to the station he was chal- 
lenged by a couple of vedettes, who allowed 
him to proceed on giving the password. He 
paced through the empty station until he 
was just past the signal-box at the farther 
end. Then he threw himself motionless on 
the ground as a blinding flash of light came 
streaming over the spot. 

“They'll scarcely pick out one man in 
khaki,” he muttered, when the light had 
shifted. 

Crawling on his hands and knees to the 
side of the line, he uttered an exclamation 
of joy as he found what he had come to 
seek, the signal wire by which the distant 
signal near the gun was manipulated from 
the box. It was carried along the side of 
the line on small posts about a foot high, 
and some fifteen yards apart, running over 
a grooved wheel screwed to the top of each 
of these posts. 

“It’s a good thick one,” he remarked, as 
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he felt the wire, which was composed of 
several twisted strands, “and ought to stand 
a jolly good strain. If it doesn’t! But, 
there, we won’t think of ‘ifs’ ; we'll get to 
work.” 

First of all he cut the wire through with 
his file and pliers, then he started crawling 
along the line, keeping absolutely still every 
time the light came flashing upon him, until 
he had passed some five of the little posts. 
Taking hold of the wire, he commenced to 
pull it towards him from the direction from 
which he had come. He thus cleared some 
seventy yards of wire, which he carefully 
coiled, from the pulley-wheels. 

“The others will have to be taken off,” he 
exclaimed, as he drew out one of his screw- 
drivers and crawled to the next post. It was 
the work of some ten minutes to find and 
extract the two screws which fastened the 
little grooved wheel through which the wire 
ran to the post. Then he crawled carefully 
to the next one, and performed the operation 
in less time—then to a third—and so on, 
gradually nearing the gun and freeing the 
wire from the posts as he did so. 

As he could not free the pulleys from the 
wire without cutting the latter, he had to 
push them along from post to post, and so 
they gradually accumulated until he had 
twenty of them together on the wire in this 
manner. 

“ At last!” he exclaimed, as he reached 
the shadow of the truck, shivering for a 
moment as he crawled over one of the dead 
bodies in his path. “It’s lucky the signal's 
beyond the gun, or there wouldn’t have been 
enough wire.” 

Then he cut the wire, strung off the score 
or so of pulley-wheels, thus clearing it, stole 
gingerly to the end of the truck, and, shel- 
tered completely from the enemy’s view, 
fastened the end of the wire securely to the 
broken coupling. 

It had taken him the best part of three 
hours to perform this little operation, and 
now he commenced his slow, painful journey 
back. Whether or no the Boers were sus- 
picious he could not tell, but certain it was 
that their flash-light glanced more repeatedly 
along the track, and once they threw a 
desultory shell that burst unpleasantly near. 

By-and-by, however, he reached the spot 
where he had coiled the end of the wire, 
found it, and continued his journey, uncoiling 
the wire as he went, until he came to the 
end of it. Then he twisted the end into a 
large loop, which he carefully placed between 
the rails. 
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“It’s lucky it’s a dead level,” he exclaimed, 
“and that it’s a straight line. If only the 
wire stands the strain !” 

Then he rose to his feet and hurried back 
to the camp. Day was breaking as he 
reached the British lines, and one of the first 
to encounter him was Colonel Baxter. 
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I your permission to start 


sir. Have 
now ?” 

With a grunt of astonishment the Colonel 
consented, and Finch walked off to the line 
and found the little locomotive with steam 
up. Getting on to the foot-plate, he motioned 
the driver to open the regulator. 


* HE EXCLAIMED,” 


“Man alive,” he began, “where the 
dickens have you been? You weren’t so 
foolish as to take me at my word last night, 
surely ?” 

“T don’t know about being foolish, sir,” 
replied Major Finch, very quietly; “that 
remains to be seen. But I want my gun 
back again, and if that engine’s in steam I'll 
go and get it at once.” 

“What on earth are you going to do? 
You can’t get to the gun, man. It’s 
impossible ! ” 

“Quite so, but I can get the gun to me, I 
think.” 

“How?” 

“If you wouldn’t mind getting on that 
little hill, where my three guns are posted, 
you'll see the gun rescued, if I’m successful, 

Vol. xix.—57. 


“Run her forward as fast as you can, and 
be prepared to stop and reverse her just the 
other side of the station,” he exclaimed. 

The Colonel and a few other officers, who 
had got wind that something extraordinary 
was on the move, watched the engine from 
the top of the kopje. As soon as she drew 
near the station the Boer guns opened a 
furious fire, and their shells began to drop 
about the all-important bit of line in front. 

“The fool!” cried the Colonel, “I 
shouldn’t have given him permission to 
perform such a mad bit of bravado. Ah, 
I thought so; of course he’s had to stop.” 

For the engine had come to a halt just 
beyond the station. 

“He'll have to come back now,” said the 
Colonel. “ Halloa—what’s he doing? Why, 
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he’s got down! He’s gone in front of the 
engine—He’s hit !—No, he’s picking some- 
thing up! Ah, now he’s back on the foot 
plate! What's his little game, I wonder?” 

If the Colonel could have been present 
on the foot-plate he would 
have heard Finch say to 
the driver : 

“ Have 
her?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Open the regulator 
slowly then—-very slowly 
mind, or the 
wire will snap. 

Do you hear?” 

“All right, 
sir, I under- 
stand. We'll get 
her off, sir.” 

“Aha!” went 
on the Colonel. 

“TI told you so 


you reversed 


“HES HIT!—No, 
He’s beginning to move back. He’s pre 
cious slow over it, too.” 

“Look at the truck—look—look !” 
denly shouted the officers by his side. 

“ By George!” cried the Colonel. “It’s 
moving—it’s coming along! How in the 
name of Hurrah! Bravo, Finch, bravo! 
He’s got her off!” 

For, apparently without any cause, the 
gun-truck began to move away from the river 
towards the British lines. Finch was bringing 
back his own. The wire had held, had stood 
the strain of starting the truck, and the rest 
was easy. 
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Amid a hail of shells that truck came 
in. The driver increased his speed. He 
had to stop as he began to round the 
curve to the south of Vredeburg, but the 
start and the pace attained had been 


’ 


enough to. bring the truck with its precious 


burden rolling along through the station 
until the engine was properly coupled to it, 
and Finch brought his train to the camp in 
triumph. 

“Well done, Finch,” exclaimed the Colonel, 
the first to greet him on his return. “ Never 
mind anything I said.” 

“T don’t, sir,” said Finch, with a smile. 
“T’ve got my little beauty back.” 

“Tell you what,” shouted another officer, 
“vou deserve——” 

“What I hope I'll get,” said the 
“and that’s breakfast and a snooze.” 


Major, 





Celebrities 


By A. B. 





ILKS and satins, ribbons and 
rags, clothed our dollies in 
the long ago days; even bits 
of tinsel and bright-coloured 
papers were made to play 
important parts in the hands 
of juvenile dressmakers, and I have a very 
vivid recollection of a certain dilapidated 
wooden doll whose comical covering of moss 
and feathers was fondly believed to be a 
most realistic reproduction of Robinson 
Crusoe’s famous winter garments ; but these 
makeshifts and econo- 
mical inventions fade 
into insignificance be- 
fore the ingenious and 
entirely original method 
which Mrs. Tatlow, a 
charming and clever 
Irishwoman, has em- 
ployed in dressing a 
number of Dutch dolls 
in the quaint, charac- 
teristic costumes repre- 
senting the different 
centuries of dress and 
fashion in England. To 
the ordinary beholder 
these dolls are simply a 
wonderful sight, whilst 
the initiated find de- 
light in the accurate 
details of their toilettes, 
the clever choice of 
material, as well as in 
their unique con- 
struction. 

I first made the 
acquaintance of these curious figures at 
a conversasione in the Royal University 
of Ireland, where they aroused more 
enthusiasm and interest than all the 
scientific marvels exhibited that evening, 
and certainly presented a most un- 
expected sight in the halls of learning. 
Beneath the dazzling glare of the electric 
light, arranged on a table, was_a large 
group of mimic kings and queens, knights 
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and courtiers, whose suits of armour, 
trunk hose and doublets, flowing trains 
and elaborate bodices were composed solely 
and entirely of shells! It may seem almost 
incredible, but shells, and shells only, were 
used to accomplish this wonderful result, 
which, however, must not for one moment 
be confounded with the shell-work boxes and 
other atrocities so familiar to visitors at sea- 
side resorts. In this case great artistic taste 
and conchological knowledge guided the 
clever fingers, and made Mrs. Tatlow’s 
difficult task a marvel- 

lous success. 
The crowd at the 
conversasione rendered 
a close and critical 
inspection of the dolls 
impossible, more espe- 
cially as a ballot was 
going on to decide 
which was the most 
admired costume, an 
honour accorded to 
Elizabeth Woodville, 
Queen of Edward IV., 
by a very large ma- 
jority of votes. The 
kind suggestion made 
by Mrs. Tatlow of a 
“ private view” at her 
own house was very . 
gratifying, and a few 
days later found me 
en route for Delbrook 
: armed with note-book 
and camera to inter- 
view “The Royal 
Family,” as they are invariably dubbed by 
their owner’s intimates. There set out in 
great array for the purpose of being photo- 
graphed were the dolls, which on nearer 
acquaintance proved even more wonderful 

than I had anticipated. 

Apart from their unique garments, there 
was a quaintness about them that was quite 
amusing ; the stiff figures and comical expres- 
sions of the Dutch dolls seemed more particu- 
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larly suited to display 
the various types and 
periods of costume 
than any modern wax 
effigies or china 
models could do, and 
the extraordinary 
fidelity with which the 
different details were 
copied proved Mrs. 
Tatlow’s possession of 
“that infinite capacity 
for taking pains” 
which is akin to 
genius. 

Being an_ enthu- 
siastic collector of 
shells all her life, she 
brought to her work 
an immense concho- 
logical knowledge, 
which proved of the 
greatest assistance. It 
was, indeed, the pur- 
suit of her favourite 
hobby that led in- 
directly to her 
attempting the task. 


ing the summer months in Guernsey, she 


entered a little shop, and while in conversa- 
tion with the owner expressed her surprise 


that so few shells were to be 
found on the shores of the 
island. The old woman 
assured her that the dearth 
was quite of recent date, and 
that when she was a girl 
beautiful shells had been 
found there in great pro- 
fusion. 

She then invited her cus- 
tomer into her little sitting- 
room to show her some 
choice specimens of “ ocean’s 
spoils,” and there under a 
glass shade was displayed a 
doll clad in garments com- 
pletely incrusted in shells. 
The old lady declared that it 
was over one hundred years 
old, and guarded it almost 
reverentially, and it required 
no little diplomacy on Mrs. 
Tatlow’s part to be afforded 
an opportunity of examining 
it and ascertaining the 
method used for attaching 
the shells. Once given the 
clue she determined to go 


THE 


One year, while spend- 
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MATHILDA OF FLANDERS—1066, 


ceeded rapidly. 
stiffened with g 


KING ARTHUR. 


and do likewise, and 
by the time she re- 
turned to England she 
had planned out the 
whole scheme for her 
historic dolls. Then 
the real preparation 
began, records of 
ancient dress had to 
be looked up, pic- 
tures, coins, effigies 
on old tombs in 
Westminster Abbey 
studied, and dolls of 
a suitable style 
selected. 

The dressmaking 
stock -in-trade con- 
sisted only of a large 
supply of shells, some 
Brussels net, and a 
glue-pot; and the 
work, which, contrary 
to expectation, pre- 
sented fewer difficul- 
ties than Mrs. Tatlow 
anticipated, pro- 

The skeleton garments, 
lue, were moulded into their 


required form and folds before the shells were 
attached ; designs and patterns were carried 


out in the larger-sized shells 
first, whilst the filling-in 
was completed with infini- 
tesimally fine specimens. In 
many cases these tiny shells 
— really no bigger than 
grains of sand—were so skil- 
fully manipulated, that they 
were made to simulate fabrics 
of a rough twilled surface, 
whilst others of beautiful 
and varied tintings were so 
disposed as to give the effect 
of rich embroidery and gor- 
geous jewelling. 

Mathilda of Flanders, the 
first figure finished, proved a 
wonderful success, and cer- 
tainly the Royal lady looked 
as if she had stepped straight 
out of the Bayeux tapestry 
from which, indeed, she was 
faithfully copied, the whole 
costume being carried out in 
delicately coloured _ shells 
(Helix acuta), collected about 
Dundrum Bay, Co. Down. 
Quainter still was King Arthur 
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The Strand at.Malahide, Co. Dublin, 


provided 


nearly all'the specimens used 


for the dress and.armour of Richard 
Cceur de Lion, .a very successful 
figure ; the ‘cross ‘of lovely rosy red 


ELIZABETH WOODVILLE, QUEEN OF EDWARD IV. 


of England, in full armour, 


with helmet and shield, 


as represented by the famous statue in Innsbruck 
Cathedral. 

For elaboration of detail and beauty of colouring 
few of the costumes could 
compete with that worn by 
Elizabeth, consort of Edward 


[V. The draped skirt was 
wonderfully arranged, and in 
its construction shells of the 
following varieties were used : 
Rissoas, Certthiums, Odosto- 
mias,and Trochus cinerareus, 
the wide border being com- 
posed of choice specimens 
of Mucula nucleus ; similar 
shells formed the bodice, the 
trifmming of which was effec- 
tively’carried out in Axinus 
flexuosis; the steeple head- 
dréss was made of cowries, 
and ‘the flowing veil of a 
great variety of tiny shells, 
found, like all the others 
used in this toilette, on the 
shore at Roundstone, Co. 
Galway, a haunt little known 
to conchologists, but which 
has always been one 
Mrs. Tatlow’s happy hunting- 
grounds. 


of 


EDWARD THE FIRST. 


u 


RICHARD CCEUR DE LION, 


Phasianella puilla telling 
effectively against the coat 
of mail, which was entirely 
composed of Vueula nucleus ; 
the cloak was of Pecten aper- 
cularis and Rissoas, and the 
helmet of Hydrobia ulve. 

Edward I. was a martial- 
looking figure, clad in armour 
composed of Littorina obtus- 
cata and Littorina Jitorea, 
some beautiful specimens of 
Nucula nucleus being used 
for the belt. 

A variety of shells was 
found in the coat of mail 
and helmet of Edward the 
Black Prince, whose attire 
was copied from an illustra- 
tion in a very old French 
work on costumes. Queen 
Elizabeth’s gorgeous  gar- 
ments were copied from the 
picture depicting her as she 
went to St. Paul’s on Novem- 
ber 24th, 1588, for the 
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picked collection of 
Scalarta communis, 
Eulima  polita, 
Marginella levis, 
Arca lactea, Denta- 
lium entalts, etc. 

A cavalier of the 
time of Charles II. 
was dressed in gar- 
ments made of 
Nucula nucleus and 
Axinus  flexuosts, 
the characteristic 
hat of the period 
being contrived out 
of Nucula nucleus ; 
but this gentleman 
was scarcely as 
successful as many 
of his companions, 
owing to some 
thread lace having 
been introduced 
into his costume, 


which had a most in- 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. CAVALIER TIME OF CHARLES Il. THE BLACK FRIACE 


thahksgiving service after the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. Her robe, which was 
said to be incrusted with jewels, gave scope 
for a fine display of coloured shells and 
much ingenuity of arrangement, and her 
red hair was cleverly represented by a sea 
urchin. The shells used on the skirt, bodice, 
and stomacher were found on various parts 
of the coast of Alderney, and included a 


" i i 
QUEEN VICTORIA AT EIGHT YEARS OL) 


congruous effect, that for- 
tunately was not observable 
in any other specimens. 
Mrs. Tatlow quite re- 
deemed her artistic reputa- 
tion in her various nine- 


QUEEN VICTORIA IN HER CORONATION ROBES. 
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THE PRINCE CONSORT DRESSED AS EDWARD III. 


teenth-century models, which were extremely 


clever. These included several of Queen was well 


Victoria, one resplendent in her coronation 
robes, the embroideries, fur trimmings, and 


jewels being imitated with 
wonderful fidelity. 

I was particularly delighted 
with an interesting copy of a 
picture of the Queen at the 
age of eight years. The poke- 
bonnet almost covered the 
face, and the short dress, low 
bodice, and puffed sleeves 
were childishly quaint, and 
must have taken considerable 
time in their construction, for 
though Zrochus were the only 
shells used, they had been 
most carefully selected, and 
the different varieties included 
the following:  Tumidus 
cineraeus, Montacuti, Ziszy- 
phinus, Millegranus, Exas- 
peratus, Striatus, etc. The 
dress was trimmed with 
Phasianella pulla, and the 
bonnet was made of Arca 
lactea, all the shells being 


us , es ae 
GENTLEMAN OF THE EARLY 
VICTORIAN PERIOD. 


from Alderney. 
portrayed in the costume of 
Edward III., in which he appeared in the 
year 1842 at Her Majesty’s famous Plan- 
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HENRY VIII. 


The late Prince Consort 


tagenet ball at Buckingham 
Palace. 

Gentlemen’s dress in the 
early Victorian period was 
represented by a. striking- 
looking figure, with a ponder- 
ous top-hat; this, together 
with the long coat and 
trousers, was of Arca Jactea, 
of dazzling whiteness ; the 
short - waisted vest was of 
Phastane/la pudda, all the 
garments being edged with 
Cyprea Europea. Harry the 
Eighth was easily dis- 
tinguished by his portly 
dimensions and characteristic 
hat. 

Mrs. Tatlow’s next piece 
of work promises to be much 
more ambitious than the his- 
torical dolls, which are shortly 
to be placed in a_ public 
museum. 





Two Old Maids from School. 


By JOHN OXENHAM. 


Author of “* God’s Prisoner,” “‘ Rising Fortunes,” ete. 


S}HRISTINE, the old white 
cat, from her ambush beneath 
Miss Georgie’s petticoats, 


P — out a stealthy paw 
an 


raked Prince Charlie 
cleverly on the nose. And 
Prince Charlie, who had been inoffensively 
dreaming of the new Skye terrier, Flora, at 
the Scotts’ house down the road, lifted up 
his voice and wept. Miss Georgie dropped 
one stockinged foot from the fender and 
cuffed Christine gently with it and said, 
“ Naughty puss!” a punishment which 
seemed to Prince Charlie quite inadequate 
to the occasion, and which, indeed, Christine 
palpably took for a caress. He looked re- 
monstratively across at Miss Georgie and 
Christine, and then, with an indignant snuffle 
at the injustice of the world in general, he 
glanced up at Miss Pauline and groaningly 
composed himself to rest again at her feet. 

The strange thing was that Miss Pauline 
took no notice of the outrage. You might, 
of course, have thought that she had grown 
used to it, for Christine had been raking 
Prince Charlie’s nose for the last eight years, 
ever since the day Charles de Nerval pro- 
duced him from his pocket as if he were an 
apple, and tossed him into Miss Pauline’s 
lap, and said, “Here, Aunt Polly, here’s a 
baby for you.” Placed on the floor on his 
unsteady little legs, Prince Charlie had 
caught sight of a great ball of white fur, 
the like of which he had never seen in 
all his life before. He had rollicked up to 
investigate it, and met with a reception that 
frightened him out of several years’ growth. 
For months thereafter he had tried his best 
to heal the breach, but Christine would have 
none of him, and never missed an oppor- 
tunity of impressing him with the fact that he 
was only a dog, and that she was a cat, and 
was there first. 

Miss Georgie understood only too well the 
cause of her sister’s absorption. She was on 
the point of speaking to her once or twice, 
and then pressed her lips tightly together and 
went silently on with her work, which was 
the making of a very beautiful lace collar 
after a special and quite peculiar method of 
her own. 


It was nearly supper time, nine o'clock, 
The little round brass clock on the mantel- 
piece ticked cheerfully. The shaded lamp 
glowed softly, and in the old-fashioned grate, 
with wide flat hob on either side, a very small 
fire smouldered amid a heap of white ashes. 

“Shall I:putssome more coal on, Pauline ?” 
asked Miss Georgie. 

From the next room there came a sound 
of a shovelful of coals flung carelessly on 
the fire. Miss Georgie winced and frowned 
slightly. Miss Pauline drew her fur cape up 
into the nape of her neck, and said, “ No, 
dear, it’s not cold, and it’s nearly bedtime.” 

The girls laughed at Miss Pauline’s fur 
cape, which she wore in season and out of 
season, and when they spoke of it at home 
some of their mothers would smile and say, 
“Does she wear that old cape yet? Why, I 
remember it when I was in the first form.” 
But the old cape was good for many years 
yet, and it had been given to Miss Pauline 
by her uncle, Captain Paul de Nerval, the 
last time he returned from the neighbourhood 
of the North Pole. Then he had gone back 
thither and never returned, but Miss Pauline 
never failed to think of him whenever she 
buried her:nose in the sweet-smelling seal- 
skin whigh he had killed and cured with his 
own hand 

In addition to the fur cape, Miss Pauline 
wore a black silk dress, distantly approach- 
ing—as though under compulsion, and not 
by nature or of its own free will—the fashion 
of the previous year. She wore also imma- 
culate linen cuffs and collar, and her hair, 
soft, and only here and there showing a silver 
thread, was brought down over the sides of 
her white forehead and rolled over her ears 
in bandeaux after the fashion of Mlle. Cléo 
de Mérode, a young person whose portrait 
Miss Pauline had seen in an_ illustrated 
paper, and whose style of coiffure she had 
admired and instantly adopted—very greatly 
to the advantage of her personal appearance. 

She sat with one foot on the fender and 
the other crossed over it in an attitude and 
at an altitude which displayed an extremely 
neat ankle in a very neatly darned black silk 
stocking—an attitude which would have 
evoked her own severest condemnation had 
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she caught one of her pupils adopt- 
ing it. Her brow was knitted, 
and her lips pursed. tight. The 
book she held before her was 
“ Todhunter’s Algebra.” She was 
getting up the lesson for her next 
Monday’s. class, and found un- 
usual difficulty in 

concentrating her 

mind on it. 

To-morrow was 
Saturday, and a 
whole holiday, but 
Miss Pauline’s work 
was cut out for her 
for to-morrow, and 
it was the thought 
of it that made the 
unknown quantity 
so unusually evasive 
and perplexing. 

Miss Georgie was 
also robed in black 
silk, of the fashion 
of many years past. 

She wore her hair 

in little grey curls 

tight against her 

temples, like shells 

glued to a picture- 

frame, as Miss 

Pauline had also 

worn them until she 

made the acquaintance—in the illustrated 
papers—of Mlle. Cléo de Mérode. She 
wore a creamy - white wool shawl over her 
shoulders and knitted black silk cuffs round 
her slim, white wrists. 

Miss Georgie was the housekeeper of the 
establishment, and took the first and second 
forms in elementary subjects. Miss Pauline 
—one year younger than her sister, but 
deemed by her quite youthful, especially 
since her adoption of the De Mérode coiffure 
—was the active and militant member of 
the firm, and taught most things, but especi- 
ally French, which was the family tongue 
some generations back. She also took the 
younger girls in arithmetic and mathematics, 
wherein she found much tribulation, and the 
necessity for studying when her tired brain 
and jangled nerves should have been at rest. 

Music she had from the very first flatly 
refused to teach. 

“T love music,” she said; “but teach it? 
Never!” And so, perforce, there had always 
been a music-mistress at Rochellaine. 

And lately, through growing competition 


outside, they had been driven to get in a 
Vol. xix.—68. 
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“ TODHUNTER’S ALGEBRA,” 


teacher of Higher Mathematics and German; 
and this young lady, Miss Hale, fresh from 
Newnham and full of the most advanced 
ideas on education and everything else, was 
a perpetual thorn in their sides. But they 
suffered in silence for the good of the 
school. 

The slow but sure decay of Rochellaine 
was distinctly pitiful, and some of those who 
had passed through their hands ten and 
twenty years before, when they met at one 
another’s houses, and had done comparing 
children and discussing servants, and the 
latest antics of the Ritualistic curate, would 
now and again come round to the subject of 
their old school-mistresses, and say among 
themselves: “It’s really a shame. Those 
two poor old things slaving away yet. Some- 
thing ought to be done for them. They 
haven’t a chance, you know, against the High 
School and the College, and all the others. 
I kept my Gladys there just as long as I could, 
but she really got beyond them. All her 
friends go to the College, and she begged to 
be allowed to go, too, and so I’ve sent her 
this term, and Muriel will have to go, too, I 
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suppose, when her time comes. I was really 
sorry to take her away, but 4 

But so it was in very many cases, and the 
Misses de Nerval, highly as they were 
esteemed, found the number of their pupils 
steadily decreasing, till Miss Georgie began 
to lie awake at night wondering what on earth 
they would do when the school should be 
unable to keep them. Thoughts of the 
workhouse as the ultimate end of it all over- 
whelmed her in the grim, grey hours of early 
dawn, when by rights people should be pre- 
vented by Act of Parliament from dwelling on 
their troubles. And many a night she quietly 
sobbed herself to the verge of hysterics, and 
had to plead headache and neuralgia and a 
touch of cold as excuse for her heavy eyes 
and watery looks next morning. 

But it was only in the privacy of her inner- 
most sanctum—her bed—that Miss Georgie 
gave way. During the day she masked her 
heavy heart in such cheerfulness of face as 
she could assume, and combated her sister’s 
occasional lapses from the De Nerval fortitude 
—when Todhunter was more than usually 
aggravating and arithmetical problems stub- 
bornly declined to work themselves out 
correctly on the black-board—with comfort- 
ing assurances that clouds had silver linings, 
and that caim followed storm, and peace was 
the outcome of strife. All of which axioms 
Miss Pauline freely admitted, but did not 
see how any or all of them were going to 
alter by one jot or one tittle the inevitable 
end of their unequal fight. 

For years the school had been dwindling 
just in proportion as the neighbourhood grew 
in size and importance. When Willstead 
was a comparatively small suburb, Rochel- 
laine—the old-fashioned, low-roofed, wide- 
spread, ivy-clad house, sitting back from the 
common in all the simple grace of mullioned 
windows, peaked gables, and ample gardens, 
with an air of quiet aloofness, as of a high- 
born dame of last century amid a modern 
Bank Holiday crowd—Rochellaine was a 
house of importance, a house that had seen 
great doings in its time, and was even 
rumoured to have sheltered Royalty itself on 
one august occasion—a roystering Prince of 
the Blood, I believe, who had insisted on 
driving his own carriage because he said 
there were two coachmen on the box, and 
they were both too drunk to hold the reins, 
and having locked the trembling man inside, 
had immediately upset the carriage into a 
ditch and lain there singing until he was 
carried into Rochellaine—which at that time 
bore another name—to complete the night. 
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The Misses de Nerval were held in the 
highest esteem in Willstead, and half the 
families in the neighbourhood had passed 
through their gentle hands and learned from 
them many things which High Schools do 
not teach, and for which examination papers 
are never set, and learned without doubt 
from these descendants of the Huguenot 
De Nervals of La Rochelle to speak French 
with a purity of accent which High Schools 
do not as a rule impart. 

But, as the suburb grew, other schools, 
more modern and more pushing, sprang up 
like mushrooms, and as they increased the 
school at Rochellaine faded and dwindled. 
Where there were formerly thirty boarders 
there were twenty, then ten, now only five. 
Where there were at one time fifty day 
scholars there were now but fifteen. The 
falling away of the boarders was the most 
serious part of the business, and appealed 
most sorely to Miss Georgie as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, for there is more profit in 
what goes into school-girls’ mouths than in 
what goes into one ear and out at the other. 
But do what they could in reduction of fees 
and timid little advertisements in the local 
paper, and very occasionally in the Worning 
Fost, the rout went on, till the gallant array 


of thirty was reduced to five, and of those 
five two were leaving next term, and so far 
there had been no applications for the 
approaching vacancies. 

It was very pitiful, but it was nobody’s 


fault. Miss Pauline and Miss Georgina 
taught just as well—well, almost just as 
well—as they had always taught. It was 
simply the natural course of things. The 
general advance of education demanded a 
higher level of attainment on the part of the 
teachers. Whether the pupils were one whit 
better off in the end; whether they deve- 
loped into better men and women, or 
worthier fathers and mothers, may be doubted. 
But the demand was there, and it had to be 
filled, and the Misses de Nerval sorrowfully 
acknowledged to themselves their conscious- 
ness of their own deficiencies. 

Hence the teacher for Higher Mathematics 
—Miss Hale. She was engaged, after heart- 
burning consideration of ways and means, as 
a possible and much-to-be-desired prop to 
their falling fortunes. She was a clever, go- 
ahead girl, mostly head, with a heart that was 
kept for home consumption, and beat warmly 
enough for a mother and an invalid sister 
away down in Hampshire. She knew her 
business, and was an admirable teacher. But 
her heart was kept entirely for her own 
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people, her head was filled with Higher 
Mathematics and German, and she was quite 
unconscious of the troubles of her employers. 
And that afternoon she had politely asked 
Miss Georgie to let her have her half-quarter’s 
salary, if she could do it without incon- 
venience, as she was anxious to send it home 
to her mother and sister. And Miss Georgie 
had quietly told her she should have it. Miss 
Pauline was going to the City to-morrow, and 
would call at the bank and get the money. 
And then Miss Georgie had 

gone upstairs all by herself 

and had a little cry, because 

she had perverted the truth. 

Miss Pauline would truly be 

going into 
London, and, 
after all, Mr. 
Schwartzen- 
beck might be 
looked upon 
as a_ banker. 
Bankers, she 
believed, lent 
money on 
securities 
things, and 


and— 
it was 


very much the same 


kind of thing. 

So then she dried 
her eyes and took 
up her burden, and 
went downstairs to 
tea and talked com- 
monplaces in pure, 
liquid French, which 
was a delight to listen to, except to Miss 
Hale and the music-mistress, who were not 
fluent talkers in French, and who had a 
secret conviction that this rule of speaking 
French at meals had been promulgated for 
their special discomfiture, wherein, to whisper 
the truth, they were not absolutely at fault. 
For Miss Hale knew so very much more 
than they did on most subjects, that, for their 
own self-possession, the Misses de Nerval 
had felt it only becoming to afford themselves 
an opportunity of standing now and again 
upon a platform above and apart, where 
Miss Hale’s Higher Mathematics availed not, 
and where the music-mistress stumbled 
grotesquely. 

And after tea, while the five boarders and 
two teachers were in the schoolroom at 
preparation, Miss Georgie had _ hesitatingly 
broken the news of Miss Hale’s perfectly 
legitimate request to Miss Pauline, and had 
hurriedly wound up with :— 


“SHE POLITELY ASKED MISS GEORGIE TO LET HER HAVE 
HER HALF-QUARTER’S SALARY.” 
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“T have got two collars finished, at least the 
second will be finished to-night, and—and— 
we must temporarily sacrifice something else. 
But—my dear—it breaks my heart that you 
should have to go again. 
It nearly killed you 
last time—that horrid 
man ” and she 
broke down. 

‘‘Hush, Georgie, 
dear!” said Miss 
Pauline, very pale and 
tight - lipped, “they 
might hear you. I 

shall get on all right. 

I’m sorry we have to 

descend to it, but we 

cannot help it.” 
“We—might ask 
her if she would mind 
waiting is 
‘“*‘Not for a 
moment,” said Miss 

Pauline, vehemently. 

“T could never look 

her in the face again. 

She has a right to 
it. It was under- 
stood she could 
have it half- 
quarterly if she 
wished. What — 
what will you send, 
Georgie, dear?” 
**Oh, I don’t 
know,” said Miss 
Georgie, almost in 
a wail. “I’ve been turning all the things 
over in my mind, and I love them all 
so. It is uke tearing out bits of one’s heart 
to part with any ot them.” 

“It is only for a time, dear,” said Miss 
Pauline. But there was no conviction in her 
tone. She very much doubted if they would 
ever be in a position to redeem the things 
Mr. Schwartzenbeck had already made them 
advances on. Miss Georgie had no such 
doubts even, and she shook her head sadly. 

“That chased salver of Godefroi de 
Nerval’s———” she began. 

“With his arms on 

“Tt is very heavy, and the chasing is very 
beautiful——” 

“T think I could carry it. Will you polish 
it up, dear? I must look up that algebra 
for Monday. London always knocks me up, 
and I shall probably take a day in bed on 
Sunday. I wish we could get Miss Hale to 
take all the mathematics—lower as well as 


” 
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higher. The algebra puzzles me sometimes, 
so that I feel quite stupid in class.” 

Miss Georgie thought for a moment, and 
then suggested: “ Suppose, Pauline, dear, 
you were ill for a few days, perhaps for a 
week, and I could ask her to take the 
younger ones too. We could re-arrange the 
classes somehow, and then, perhaps, we 
could get her to 
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and veiled beyond all recognition, and with her 
bruised heart bumping the pavement at every 
step she took, Miss Pauline had then sought 
temporary relief through Mr. Schwartzenbeck 
by means of the cherished family relics— 
salvers, dishes, goblets, which had heard the 
booming of the guns in Rochelle in the old 
persecution days, and had been the pride of 





keep on with it. 
She is very willing 
and obliging, if 
only she wasn’t 
quite so clever. 
I'm afraid she 
rather looks down 
on us, Pauline.” 

“ Clever young 
people always 
look down on 
their elders,” said 
Miss Pauline. 
“A week in bed 
would be like 
heaven. But— 
well, we'll see. 
Now let me try 
this wretched 
thing again. Sum 
money divided 
equally among 
certain number 
persons. If six 
more each would 
have received 
two shillings less 
than he did ; if 
three fewer each 
would have re- 
ceived two shil- 
lings more than 
he did: find number persons and what 
each received. Let x denote number of 
persons, and y the number of shillings each 
received. Then xy is number of shillings 
in sum of money divided; and by sup- 
position——” and her voice trailed off into 
an indistinct murmur of superconcentrated 
Todhunter. 

But all over the page the letters and figures 
twisted themselves into the keen, dark face of 
Mr. Schwartzenbeck, the Jewish gentleman in 
Ebury Street, whose acquaintance she had 
first made two years ago under stress of a 
threatened distraint for taxes, which had shot 
grey threads through Miss Pauline’s then 
newly assumed bandeaux, and had visibly 
whitened Miss Georgie’s grey curls. 

With trembling hands and knees, cloaked 
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“ TEMPORARY RELIEF THROUGH MR. SCHWARTZENBECK.” 


the De Nervals ever since, and which their 
last degenerate descendants —-said Miss 
Pauline to herself—were now carrying piece 
by piece to the pawnbrokers. Certainly Mr. 
Schwartzenbeck was the pawnbroker of the 
aristocracy, and the charmingly dressed lady 
who stepped so lightly from a hansom into 
Mr. Schwartzenbeck’s private door and 
stepped so jauntily back into the hansom 
and drove away so unconcernedly—while 
poor Miss Pauline was still fluttering to 
and fro on the opposite pavement, in the 
hope that by familiarizing herself with 
the look of the house she would in time 
find courage to cross the Rubicon and 
enter it— was a Countess to whom Mr. 
Schwartzenbeck had just advanced £5,000 
on her jewellery. He knew the Countess 
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well, and her brothers still better. They 
were all old clients of his, and turned to him 
as a matter of course whenever the springs 
ran dry or the Fates were adverse. And— 
once he was satisfied, which he was the 
moment she opened her mouth, that she 
was not, as he had thought she was, a private 
inquiry agent on the track of the little 
Countess — he never bestowed a second 
thought on the tremuious little veiled lady— 
Miss Norman—who was so very anxious to 
be assured beyond all possibility of doubt 
that the things would be there when she 
brought back the twenty sovereigns which 
would redeem them. She had been several 
times since, but so far she had never 
redeemed anything, and he did not think she 
ever would. He knew so much of human 
nature, did Mr. Schwartzenbeck. But he 
treated her fairly and well, and it was not 
Mr. Schwartzenbeck himself so much as the 
fact of having to go to him, and the assump- 
tion of a false name—which she believed 
was akin to the crime of forgery, and brought 
her well within the clutches of the law— 
that sent the hot and cold chills running up 
and down Miss Pauline’s back as she sat 
before the fire, and rendered her quite unfit 
for the study of even the lower mathematics, 
that night when Christine the cat smote 
Prince Charlie on the nose for the fifty- 
thousandth time since first they met. 

Miss Pauline peered intently through 
her spectacles at Todhunter. Miss Georgie 
peered through hers at the fine-spun web 
which seemed to flow out of her finger-ends. 
It was nearly finished. She intended it to 
be quite finished before she went to bed 
that night. Then Pauline would take it and 
the other one down to a certain establish- 
ment in Sloane Street, and would bring back 
two sovereigns, which would be a little bit 
towards Miss Hale’s_ half-quarter’s salary. 
And the establishment in Sloane Street would 
in due course sell the lovely collars to a 
Duchess, or a Countess, or the wife of a South 
African millionaire, for £5 each, at which 
price the purchasers considered them an 
absolute trouvaille or a very great bargain as 
the case might be, and so everyone was 
pleased. But the little lady who wrought 
bits of her eyes, and bits of her heart, and 
bits of her life into them came off poorest in 
the transaction, which unfortunately is the 
way of the world. 

Now and again Miss Georgie took off her 
spectacles and wiped them clandestinely 
under cover of her work. Miss Pauline was 
too busy to wipe hers, though her eyes and 
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her head ached almost as badly as did her 
heart. 

They would both have been the better of 
stronger glasses, but, for reasons, they kept 
constantly postponing the often-spoken-of 
purchase of them. 

Miss Pauline, having gone through one 
proposition ten times, and arrived each time 
at the result that « was Mr. Schwartzenbeck, 
and that the sum of money to be divided 
was ridiculously inadequate to the number of 
persons who were clamouring for it, at last 
put down Todhunter with a sigh, just in 
time to catch a spasm of pain on her sister’s 
face. 

“Neuralgia again, Georgie, dear? Do try 
some of that——” 

“No, it was only Christine. She was 
stretching, poor dear, and she put her claw 
into my foot,” and she cuffed Christine gently 
again with her stockinged foot, and Christine 
chose to consider it an invitation to frolic- 
some combat, and gently inserted an exceed- 
ingly sharp eye-tooth into the tenderest 
part of Miss Georgie’s black stocking. Miss 
Georgie gave a muffled shriek, and laid aside 
her work and hoisted the delinquent by the 
neck on to her knee, from which point of 
vantage Christine immediately proceeded to 


spit defiance and everlasting hatred at Prince 


Charlie. He was fast asleep under the tent 
of Miss Pauline’s skirt, but he sprang up 
with a yelp at the sound which generally 
accompanied a scratch, and at sight of the 
elevation of his enemy he proceeded to bark, 
and Miss Pauline picked him up and put 
him on her knee. Prince Charlie had learnt, 
two days after he came into the house, that 
that sharp little staccato bark of his would 
procure him anything in this world—except 
the friendship of Christine—if he only kept 
it up long enough. 

“T think we’re all getting past work,” said 
Miss Pauline, gloomily, and her sister’s lip 
quivered. She had been painfully aware of 
it for a long time past. 

The little brass clock struck nine. Miss 
Georgie carefully wrapped up her work in a 
white handkerchief and placed it in a drawer. 
Miss Pauline slipped Todhunter, whose very 
name she loathed, behind the coal-scuttle, 
and rang the bell for supper, and Miss Hale 
and the music-mistress and the five boarders 
filed solemnly in and shivered slightly ; the 
room was so much colder than the one they 
had just left. 

Supper over. “It is your turn to read, 
Georgina,” said Miss Pauline; and the 
youngest boarder went to the shelf and 
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brought out the old Huguenot Bible with 
“ Neufchastel, 1535,” stamped on the cover, 
and the old, mystic, squat, black letters 
inside, which none of them could read 
except Miss Georgie and Miss Pauline, 
which ancient tome the sisters held in 
higher reverence even than the silver plate 
of their ancestors, though Mr. Schwartzen- 
beck would probably not have advanced two- 
pence on it without very considerable mis- 
givings. 

Long after everyone else was asleep— 
except Miss Pauline, who could not sleep for 
thought of the morrow—Miss Georgie was 
still quietly at work on her collar. It was 
two o’clock before it was finished, and she 
smoothed it out on the darker table-cloth 
and regarded it with loving pride. And if 
to the wearer of that graceful collar came 
thoughts half so sweet and comforting as had 
come to the lonely worker during those mid- 
night hours she had cause to be grateful. 

In the middle of the forenoon — Miss 
Pauline having gone to the bank, and Miss 
Hale and the music-mistress and the five 
boarders having gone for their usual Saturday 
morning jaunt into the village —there came a 
ring at the front door, and the maid 
brought word to Miss Georgie that 
a gentleman wanted to see Miss 
de Nerval. 

A new pupil perhaps. Pauline 
generally attended to these im- 
portant matters, and she went 
down to the drawing-room in a 
flutter of expectation. 

A tall, dark man, with keen 
eyes and a prominent nose, rose 
at her entrance, and said, ‘‘ Miss 
de Nerval?” 

It was Mr. Schwartzenbeck. 
She was sure of it. Mr. Schwart- 
zenbeck undoubtedly come to 
demand instant repayment of all 
his advances under pain of death 
—or exposure, which was the same 
thing. 

Miss Georgie’s heart went down 
into her shoes, and then scrambled 
up like a frightened rabbit into 
her throat, and she whispered, 
hoarsely :— 

a, 

“Is Mr. Charles de Nerval living 
here now, may I ask, madam ?” 

“My nephew?—he is dead. 
What is it you wanted with 
him?” 

“ Dead ?” 
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“He died with Charles Leslie Kay in the 
Australian desert eight years, ago.” 

“Dear me! I wonder—I fear my visit is 
a useless one, then, madam —lI am acting 
on behalf of a gentleman who was prominent 
in the formation of a company, in which 
Mr. Charles de Nerval had a few shares. 
The company has been practically moribund 
these many years. My principal having 
amassed a large fortune is devoting a portion 
of it to settling up some of these old 
matters. He is troubled with the thought 
that some of his speculative enterprises may 
have cost dearly those who at that time had 
faith in his name, and so he is following up 
the holders of these old shares and taking 
them off their hands at the prices they 
originally paid for them.” 

“That is very generous of him.” 

“Well,” said the dark-faced man, with a 
smile, “as to that, I don’t suppose he’ll ever 
feel it. He is very rich.” 

“Still, I consider it a very noble thing 
to do. But how does this affect my 
nephew ? ” 

“Mr. Charles de Nerval held a few shares 
in one of these companies—the—let me see” 


“MISS GEORGIE’S HEART WENT DOWN INTO HER SHOES.” 
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—and he consulted a pocket-book—“ the 
Bank of Afghanistan—no, excuse me, the 
Saghalien Concessions—yes, that is it— 
the Saghalien Concessions, Limited. Your 
nephew had one hundred ordinary and ten 
deferred shares in that company, madam ; 
and if he were here and could produce them, 
or if you could produce them and show your 
title to them, I could hand you in exchange 
for them just what your nephew originally 
gave for them, viz, #100 for the ordinary 
shares and tos. for the deferred shares— 
curious idea, deferred shares at 1s. each.” 
Miss Georgie gasped. One hundred 
pounds and ten shillings! Why, it was 
wealth. Then she grew thoughtful. 
“Saghalien Concessions, Limited!” She 
remembered the name. ‘‘ Were they about 
so big?” she said, indicating with her slim 
French hands, “and printed in red? A 
figure of a woman and F 
“Here is one of the certificates, madam,” 
said Dark-face, with the air of one anxious 
only to assist. ‘“ The ordinary shares are, 
as you say, printed in red, the deferred in 
green.” ; 
“Exactly. I remember them now perfectly. 
When Charles was leaving for Australia he 
threw them to me in a bundle, and said, 
I’ve given Prince 


‘Here, Aunt Georgie. 
Charlie to Aunt Polly to remember me by. 
You keep these, and whenever you look at 
them think of me. They may turn up 


>” 


trumps some time, but 

There she considerately broke off short, 
for Charles de Nerval had expressed his 
opinion of the promoter of the company in 
somewhat lurid language. He had imme- 
diately apologized for his flaming words, but 
stated with additional ones that even they 
were quite inadequate to the occasion, and 
that his present to Aunt Polly was far and 
away the better value. And then he had 
gone away into the wilderness with Charles 
Leslie Kay and died there, just as his Uncle 
Paul had died at the North Pole or there- 
abouts. 

“ And do you know where the shares are, 
madam? For if so, I shall have the great 
pleasure of handing you in exchange for 
them the sum of £100 10s.” 

“It’s years and years since I saw them 
last. But if you can wait for a few minutes 
I will look in one or two likely places.” 

“T am quite at your service, madam,” 
said Dark-face, politely. 

“If I cannot find them, my sister may 
know where they are. She has gone into 
town, but I am afraid she won’t be back for 
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a couple of hours. May I offer you a glass 
of wine while you wait ?” 

“You are very kind, madam,” and Miss 
Georgie departed on her quest, trembling 
with excitement and hope. 

One hundred pounds and ten shillings! 
If only she could find them, what a joyful 
surprise for Pauline on her return! She 
remembered her reading of the previous 
night, and looked upward with a prayer of 
thanks which no words could have adequately 
interpreted. 

When the maid took in the wine to Dark- 
face he poured himself out a glass, and after 
she had left the room he ran it knowingly 
under his nose, sipped it, murmured dis- 
appointedly, “Old maid’s wine,” and poured it 
into the bowl of a large plant in the window. 
The plant shortly afterwards sickened and 
died, and Miss Georgie never could make out 
what had cut it off in its prime, for she had 
raised it from a seedling, and it had always 
enjoyed the most perfect health. 

She returned shortly, with a disappointed 
face. She had looked in all the most likely 
places, and the shares were not in any of 
them. 

“You couldn’t — wait till my sister re- 
turns?” 

“Do you think it likely she will know, 
madam, where they are?” 

“ Well, I thought I would know better 
than she ; but, you see, it’s years since I saw 
them, and she might just happen to know.” 

“Tf you like I will call again on Monday.” 

“Oh, would you be so kind? It’s really 
too bad to give you ali that trouble. Is there 
anywhere in the City I could send in case 
you find it impossible to call back ?” 

“ Oh, I will call without fail, madam. 
Suppose we say three o’clock.” 
“It is very good of you.” 
“Only my duty, madam. 

principal in this transaction. 
was. He is a very rich man indeed 

** A very noble man, I am sure.” 

“ By the way, I need hardly mention it, 
perhaps, but Mr.—er—my employer does 
not desire a word of this to get abroad, 
madam. He is past all that — arrived at 
that happy state where he can afford to do 
things without letting his left hand know 
what his right is about, and all that kind of 
thing.” 

“A very noble man, I am sure. Won't 
you take another glass of wine before you 
go ? +” 


I’m not the 
I only wish I 


” 


Pray do! 
“T thank you, madam, but I rarely take 
anything of the kind,” and Dark-face departed 
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and made a bee-line for the Station Hotel, 
and rinsed out his mouth with whisky and 
water. And Miss Georgie was reminded 
once again by the remark he had just made 
of the chapter she had read the night before. 

When Miss Pauline crawled into the house 
under all the weight and shame of her 
nefarious errand, her sister met her with a 
face all ablaze with the wonderful news. 
Miss Pauline caught fire too, hastily handed 
over the money she had brought back with 
her, and tore upstairs to delve into hidden 
corners and dusty trunks after those golden 
shares. 

It was tea-time before they unearthed them 
inside an old bonnet -box underneath a 
bonnet that had never been worn because of 
Charles de Nerval’s death. 

Their white hands trembled as they counted 
the certificates lest one should be a-missing. 
For every thin slip was worth a golden pound, 
except the deferred shares printed in green, 
and even they were worth a shilling each, and 
therefore not to be despised. 

“Those old ladies have had good news 
from somewhere,” said Miss Hale, after tea, 
to the music-mistress. “I’m glad. I thought 
they looked worried the last day or two.” 

“Jane was telling me that a gentleman 
called this morning and saw Miss Georgina, 
and she sent wine in to him. Perhaps he 
was an old lover come to life again,” said the 
music-mistress, who naturally had a senti- 
mental twist. 

Miss Georgie, with Christine on her knee, 
and Miss Pauline, accommodating Prince 
Charlie in like fashion, were sitting in their 
little parlour that evening, very gratefully 
counting their chickens and laying their 
plans for the investment of this unexpected 
windfall. 

“Supposing he should never come back, 
Georgie,” said Miss Pauline, with sudden 
misgiving. 

“Oh, but he will, I am sure. He spoke 
so nicely and he looked r 

Well, if she spoke the strict truth she 
would have had to confess that the ungracious 
thought would now and then obtrude itself 
that their unknown benefactor might, without 
any very great difficulty, have discovered a 
more—a less—well, an agent who might 
possibly have inspired people with more 
confidence. 

“Tt would be too cruel,” she said, slowly. 
“And why should anybody play us a hoax 
like that? Stick them up here on the 
mantelpiece, Pauline. It seems more real 
when I look at them.” 


There came a ring at the door, and the 
two old ladies jumped. 

“Tt’s him,” said Miss Georgie. 

“ He,” said Miss Pauline, with a sparkle of 
amusement. ‘“ The verb ‘to be’ takes the 
same case after it as before it.” 

“Oh, bother!” said Miss Georgie, and 
Christine fired off an objectionable word on 
her own account at Prince Charlie on the 
opposite headland, and Charlie yelped. 

“Mr. Scott, ma’am,” announced the maid. 

“Have you shown him into the drawing- 
room, Jane ?” 

“ Yes’m.” 

“ Ask him to step in here where the fire 
is,” and John Scott came in. 

A fine, tall, upstanding man, father of the 
three little Scotts now in the school, he had 
sat on the new-comers’ back bench in the 
first form when he was four and a half along- 
side the chubby little rosebud who afterwards 
became his wife. She had come to school 
for the first time the same day as he did, 
and he offered her some sweeties when she 
cried. They always stoutly maintained that 
their courtship began that very day, and they 
both had very warm hearts towards the two 
old ladies of Rochellaine. 

“Well, John!” they said, in one welcome 
breath. 

“Why, you’re looking ten years younger, 
Miss Pauline. Miss Georgie, you remind 
me of the first day I came to school and sat 
next Mary Grahame on the back bench and 
gave her sweeties. What a little picture she 
was, and what a very nice boy I was!” and 
they all laughed merrily. 

John Scott was generally laughing or 
smiling, and Miss Georgie and Miss Pauline 
could afford to laugh now with £100 10s. 
smiling at them from the mantelpiece. 

John Scott pulled Prince Charlie’s ear and 
Christine’s tail, and was rewarded with a yelp 
and a back that arched like a broken bow. 
He had come’on a difficult errand—to 
proffer assistance to two dear old ladies who 
would infinitely sooner have died than have 
knowingly shown the slightest need of it. 
His wife had urged him to it after much 
discussion. She knew there was pinching 
at Rochellaine, from a hundred little signs 
that a man would never notice if he lived to 
be one hundred and seventy-five. And he 
had come at last with extreme reluctance. 
“I'd give em anything, Mollie,” he had said, 
as he kissed his wife, “but I’d sooner do 
anything than offer it to them.” 

And here he was, and he had not the 
remotest idea how to begin. He felt very 
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much as he had done when he sat on the 
back bench of the first form that first day, 
only Mollie was not here to help him through 
now or to be helped, which was much the 
same thing. 

Then suddenly his eye, wandering round 
in wild despair, caught sight of the bundle 
of Saghalien Concessions on the mantelpiece. 

**Good Lord! Where did you get those ?” 
he gasped. 

Miss Georgie looked at Miss Pauline, and 
Miss Pauline looked at Miss Georgie, and 
finally Miss Georgie said, “ John is not like 
anybody. I really think we might tell John. 
Don’t you think so, Pauline?” and Miss 
Pauline nodded. 

John was in the City—a banker, in fact— 
and he would probably know if the whole 
thing was only a hoax. 
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you have proof, and Miss Pauline was witness 
of the gift ?” 

They nodded, and watched him through 
their spectacles like two little bright-eyed 
owls. 

“Then, my dear ladies——_ By the way, 
what time did you say the emissary of this 
large-hearted benefactor was coming back on 
Monday ?” 

“ Three o’clock.” 

“Then, as I was about to say, when I 
interrupted myself,” he said, with a delighted 
chuckle, “I shall surprise my wife by lunch- 
ing at home on Monday, and I shall be here 
to see your friend.” 

“Why?” asked Miss Georgie, who looked 
upon this as somewhat in the nature of a 
personal reflection on herself. 


“ Because, my dear Miss Georgie, Sagha- 
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“THEY NODDED AND WATCHED HIM.” 


So Miss Georgie retailed the whole matter 
to him, and he sat listening, with eyes that 
shone very brightly. 

“You look just as you used to, John, when 
you’d got an answer that no one else in the 
class had,” said Miss Georgie. ‘ What is the 
matter with you ?” 

“I’ve got an answer that no one else in 
this class has,” said John Scott, in much 
excitement. ‘May I look at those shares, 
Miss Georgie ?” 

He looked them over carefully. 

“And these were given to you by your 
nephew, Charles de Nerval, of whose death 
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lien Concessions, Limited, have turned up 
trumps in the most surprising manner.” 

The two little ladies went red and white, 
and began to tremble visibly. 

“The market value of that little bundle 
at twelve o'clock to-day was and he 
figured it out for them on a piece of paper, 
so that they should see it with their own 
eyes—“ exactly £3,250 sterling. They may 
be worth more on Monday morning, but if 
you will be guided by me you will sell as 
soon as you can, and invest in something 
less startling, and nearer home. Your friend 
could certainly have afforded to pay a second 
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railway fare, Miss Georgie, if he had got 
them at the price he offered.” 

“Am I awake, Pauline ?” 
Georgie. 

“You are, dear, and so am I, but John is 
the widest awake of all. It was my mathe- 
matics that taught him all that,” at which the 
banker laughed joyfully. 

“To-morrow is the 
Lord’s,” murmured Miss 
Georgie, with bowed 
head and misty eyes. 

“Yes, to-morrow’s 
Sunday,” said John 
Scott. ‘ But on Monday 
I'll dispose of them for 
you at best market 
price, and I'll take 
them with me now to 
make sure of them.” 

But Miss Georgie 
was thinking of some- 
thing quite different. 

“You did a rare 
stroke of business for 
those dear old ladies, 

Mollie,” said John Scott, 

when he went back to 

his wife and told her 

the whole matter. “ You 

wrought better than you 

knew, my dear, when 

you pecked me out of 

the house to go and 

call on them. By 

Jove!” he said, with a 

sudden blaze of anger. “Think! if I hadn't 
happened in there to-night they’d have 
parted with those shares for £100, and been 
delighted to get it. I’d like to break that 
fellow’s neck into a thousand little pieces, 
whoever he is. If I can prosecute him for 
attempted fraud I'll land him in gaol.” 

Punctually at three o’clock on Monday 
afternoon the dutiful messenger of the 
Magnanimous Benefactor rang the bell at 
Rochellaine and was shown into the draw 
ing-room. 

But at sight of John Scott he—no, he did 
not even hesitate—he simply turned tail and 
fled past the astonished maid, and sped cut 
of the front door, and through the front gate, 


asked Miss 
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and across the common, and was seen no 
more. 

Saghaliens had risen still further by 
Monday morning, and John Scott had dis- 
posed of them for a little under £4,000. 

The Misses de Nerval no longer keep 
school. Since the school refused to keep 
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“HE SIMPLY TURNED TAIL AND FLED.” 


them, they parted with it on friendly terms. 
Miss Hale reigns in their place, and turns out 
extremely clever girls. Whether they are one 
whit better or happier, or make one whit 
better wives and mothers, than the girls Miss 
Georgie and Miss Pauline used to turn out, 
I am still in doubt. 

John Scott says that, with certain excep- 
tions who bear the name of Scott and some 
family resemblance to himself and Mary 
Grahame, they most certainly do not, and on 
the whole I am not quite sure that I am not 
more than half inclined to agree with him. 





Animal Actualities. 


ALL the family of crows are birds of de- attracts the affectionate regards of a crow. 
moniac ingenuity and malicious humour. The bird comes straightway to the ground a 
Perhaps the small black crow of Ceylon— _ foot or two from the dog’s nose, and begins 

to dance and attitu- 


dinize, with the view 
of inducing him to 
drop the bone as 
he watches. The 
dog, however, though 
perhaps lazily inter- 
ested, is not quite 
such a fool as that, 
but holds tight to 
his prize. So, after 
much twisting and 
clowning and _ skip- 
ping, the crow flies 
off, and takes another 
crow into consulta- 
tion and partnership. 
The articles of con- 

















called Corons splen- 
dens, because of its 
glossy, blue - black 
plumage — is quite 
the most cunning. 
There are many 
tales of its clever- 
ness and audacity, 
and among them 
perhaps the most 
characteristic is the 
tale of its habitual 
manner of robbing a 
dog. ‘The dog sits, 
we will say, by his 
kennel, enjoying a 
bone—a bone which BLANDISHMENT. 
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federacy having been duly agreed on, back that with a yelp of anguish he turns on his 
comes crow number one, and recommences assailant, who instantly gets out of danger. 
his comedy with great vigour, hopping But the momentary turn has been enough: 
and pirouetting. The dog’s attention thus crow number one has snatched the bone, 

















engaged in front, crow number two makes and the despoiled dog is left lamenting, 
a sudden swoop from behind, and fetches while the crows retire to divide the plunder 
that dog such a mighty peck on the spine, according to partnership agreement. 
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The Boer “ Tower «f London.” 


A VISIT 


TO THE STAATS MUSEUM, 


PRETORIA. 


By Rev. JoHN C. HARRIs, OF JOHANNESBURG. 


[Zhe writer of the following interesting article, 
Johannesbure, 


OW that our burghers are 
busy fighting for ‘land and 
folk,’ I venture to appeal to 
them to remember our State 
Museum. Let them all be 
on the look-out for any relics 

likely to be of interest—such as flags, lances, 
helmets, swords, etc. Such articles should 
find a place in our new Museum, so that we 
may show posterity at what a price, and against 
what wicked and cruel devices of our enemies, 
we won our freedom.” 

So wrote Dr. Gunning, the Superinten- 
dent of the Pretoria State Museum, in the 
notorious Standard and Diggers’ News, just 
a month after the Boers commenced the 
present war. 

Most Englishmen will regard the sublime 
confidence and assurance of the Doctor 
with amusement. And yet few realize 


what a powerful factor that Museum, stuffed 
away in an obscure corner in Pretoria, has 
been in keeping alive the racial feud, stimu- 


lating the bitter antipathies, and inflating 
the fancied prowess of the hundreds of 
back-veldt Boers, who have, during their in- 
frequent visits to Pretoria, gazed open- 
mouthed at its 
treasures. 

It is to them 
all that the Tower 
of London and 
Holyrood Palace 
and Westminster 
Abbey are to 
Britons. All that, 
with a “ Madame 
Tussaud’s” 
thrown in! It 
is the only history 
they can read, the 
shrine of all their 
heroic traditions 
and glowing 
achievements, the 
record of their 
long fugitive 
years, of their 
“treks” and bat- 
and vic- 


tles From a) 


a clergyman who has been driven from his home in 
took the photographs himself, and these are the only ones ever taken oj the many objects 
of peculiar interest to the British peopl 


at the present time.) 


tories. There the hairy, grimy old veteran 
tells his boys of Bronkhorst Spruit and 
Majuba, of Dingaan and Malaboch, of the 
Voor-trekker’s — and of Jameson. Here 
have been fed and fanned the slumbering 
fires of hate, the lingering love of liberty, 
and the perverted sense of patriotism: the 
factors and forces which have made the brave 
but ignorant people an all too easy prey to the 
scheming cliques and mercenary intrigues of 
opposing factions, the wild.conflict of which 
has flung them with the force of Fate to 
their destiny—and their undoing. 

It never struck me in this light until one 
day I watched some of the burghers who 
had “outspanned ” their waggons on the 
market square outside stroll around the 
cases, and gaze vacantly at the well-arranged 
treasures of the Museum. 

I was amazed to find that almost every- 
thing was associated in their minds with the 
English —the “ verdomde Rooinek.” 

As you pass through the turnstile to enter, 
the word U J 7 indicates the way of exit. 
But you observe how cleverly the authorities 
have turned the letters Ow 7, which were 
cast in the iron, into the Dutch word. The 
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English word must not be seen. Immedi- 
ately inside the door is a fine model of one 
of the Castle boats, presented to President 
Kruger by Sir Donald Currie. 

“Ah, see!” said one old Boer to the 
others, “there is the ship that brings the 
Rooineks over the sea.” A significant grunt 
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followed ; until, catching sight of an aas 
vogel (vulture) suspended from the iron roof, 
another said, with exultant gutturals, “ Yah, 
and there is the bird that eats the 


baatjes (red-coats) when we shoot them on 


the veldt.” “ Yes,” said a third, with rising 
triumph, “and here is Jameson’s revolver.” 
There is, of course, the usual assortment 
of horrors and curios, the bottled snakes, 
dried birds, musty skulls, and the inevitable 
mummy—in this case a very dilapidated one. 
But these to the average Boer are 
meaningless. His eye sees only 
that which it brings with it, and to 
him history is of yesterday, and 
to-morrow. 
All the sturdy patriotism of his 
race, all the wild freedom of the 
veldt, all the blood-feud of the 
years, and the rankling memories 
of past grievances gleam in his 
eyes and ring in his tremulous voice 
as he gazes at these dumb but 
eloquent relics of his age-long 
struggle. 
On several occasions I have 
visited the Museum, and the photo- 
graphs herewith were taken by the 
special permission of the courteous 
superintendent, a few weeks before 
the war commenced. 
Almost the first object to catch 
the eye, on entering, was a large 
revolver labelled “ Jameson’s Re- 
volver.” I say was, for on the 
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occasion of my last visit it was missing. 
While photographing it I remarked to the 
Hollander attendant (to whose kindness and 
courtesy I am very much indebted), “It 
seems not to have been used very much, 
does it?” “Well,” he replied, in a burst of 
confidence, and with a laugh, “it wasn’t 
Jameson’s at all! 
We got it from a 
safe in Johannes- 
burg at the time 
of the Raid ; but” 
—with an apolo- 
getic smile—“ we 
must have some- 
thing to show the 
burghers when 
they come, you 
see.” 

Yes, I saw! 

“ But,” he went 
on, lest I might 
think the whole 
thing was a fraud, 
picked up at Doornkop 
Would I 


(Photograph. 


“these are genuine 
and so is Jameson’s saddle.” 
care to see it? 

Of course I would. It was in one of 
the small rooms leading off the main hall, 
and I had no little difficulty in getting a 
good photograph of it, but here it is in the 
lively company of skeleton fishes and Kaffir 
spears. It is still a good saddle, and “ Dr. 
Jim” may yet ride abroad on it some day. 
May he never repeat his magnificent madness ! 


DR. JAMESON’S SADDLE, 
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Hanging on 
the wall, as 
though keeping 
grim guard over 
the Raiders’ 
relics, is an ex- 
cellent photo- 
graph of Presi- 
dent Kruger as 
he appeared 
nearly thirty 
years ago, and 
which reveals 
the sullen, dog- 
ged determina- 
tion of the man. 
Not less determined is the 
glance of the “ British 
Lion,” which glares with 
its glassy eyes upon the 
old President. Surely a 
significant juxtaposition 
that these two should have 
thus faced each other for 
so long in that dusty, flag- 
floored hall ! 

Perhaps the most inter- 
esting articles in the place 
are the relics of the old 
Voor-trekkers—the Pilgrim 
Fathers of the Boers, the 
sturdy and untamed spirits 
who, from the days of Van 
Rubeck to the present 


time, have sought a home 
From a) 


“THE BRITISH LION, 


PRESIDENT KRUGER IN 1870. 
From a Photograph. 


PIET RETIEF’S BIBLE. 


[ Photograph. 
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in the vast wilderness, setting out in 
their waggons upon the great wastes, 
as the early mariners pushed out upon 
the unknown seas: and as their great 
hero, Abraham, went out “not know- 
ing whither he went.” 

The modern globe-trotter who, 
landing in Cape Town from a palatial 
liner, is whirled in a comfortable 
saloon across the great Karoo and the 
arid highlands to the goldfields, little 
thinks of the privation, the loneliness, 
and the weary sufferings of these old 
pilgrims and pioneers. Among them- 


( Photograph. 


selves there were few to chronicle 
the tragedy and pathos of it. Dr. 
Theal, in his history of the Boers, 
recounts some of the tale, but the 
most pathetic and touching wit- 
nesses are the few relics gathered 
by their descendants, and enshrined 
in the National Museum. 

Here is the huge Bible of Piet 
Retief, one of the leaders of the 
great trek of 1814. A ponderous 
volume it is— Dutch, of course, 
and fearfully and wonderfully illus- 
trated, as will be seen from the 
realistic picture of Jonah, shown in 
the photograph. 

But the most curious, and most 
prized, of all the Voor-trekker relics 
is the old almanac shown here. 
Out on the wide veldt, trekking 
for month after month, far from 
the haunts of men, these daring old 
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Boer - Bedouins must have often lost 
count of time but for this simple and 
primitive contrivance. It is a small black 
board, about two feet square. Along 
the top run the initial letters of the 
week-days ; down the left are rows of 
holes numbered up to thirty-one ; and 
down the centre a similar row marking 
the months of the year. Three pegs 
serve to indicate at a glance the day of 
week and month. In_ the _ photo- 
graph the date marked is Donderdaag 
(Thursday), 5th May. 

Apparently there were no Leap-years 
in those days. So greatly do the authori- 
ties in Pretoria value this old curiosity 
that at the time of my last visit—in 
September, 1899—TI learned that a 
facsimile of it was being made for the- 
Paris Exhibition. 
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From a) A TYPICAL BOER CHAIR (| Photograph 


Here is an old Boer chair, which once 
adorned a stoep on some farm, in which 
the fat old farmer or his vrow sat, drowsily 
drinking the eternal coffee, and grunting 
to his slaves. Its size is not exaggerated, 
and calls up visions of “'Tant Sannie,” 
graphically portrayed by our “only green 
Olive.” 

The next is a melancholy reminder of a 
sad story, which sheds little glory on British 
discretion or Boer honour. It is_ the 


so 
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THE VOOR-TREKKERS ALMANAC. Ld’ Raotogruph, 
revolver of the brave Colonel Anstruther, 
who was shot at Bronkhorst Spruit on 
December 20th, 1880. Our brave 
fellows were shot down, after a “two 
minutes’ ultimatum,” before they had 
time to get their rifles. They were 
unaware that they were in an enemy's 
country, and had marched into a deliber- 
ately planned ambush, and although 
some may argue that Colonel Anstruther 
was indiscreet in not heeding the warn- 
ings sent to him, that revolver in 
Pretoria stands a mute witness to an 
incident which we all wish we could 
forget. 

Next to Bronkhorst Spruit, Potchef- 
stroom stands out a name of sorrow 
in the dark annals of the War of 
Independence. Here is a hymn-book, 
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showing a bullet-hole, 
found in a_ house 
after the siege. 

At the commence- 
ment of the present 
war President Kruger 
threatened that he 
would ‘‘stagger 
humanity.” At any 
rate he has succeeded 
in surprising his 
enemy, by the amaz- 
ing excellence of the 
Boer artillery and the 
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mounted on a por- 
tion of a waggon, 
and was used at the 
siege of Potchef- 
stroom in the war 
of 1881. ‘“ Every 
time Old Geikie was 
fired the recoil sent 
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undreamed-of per- 
fection of their 
arms. 

It is curious to 
turn from ac- 
counts of the 
recent battles de- 
scribing the latest 
and most perfect 
guns to the photo- 
graphs of the old 
cannon used _ by 
the Boers. The 
one most treasured 
by them is “Old 
Geikie.” It is 

Vol. xix.—6Q 
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HYMN-BOOK WITH BULLET-HOLE 
FOUND AFTER THE SIEGE OF 


her flying backward 
over the waggon,” 
said my interesting 
and courteous in- 
formant. 

A still more won- 
derful witness to 
their military skill 
and ingenuity is 
shown in the next 
photograph. It is 
an old cannon which 
was actually made 
out of the iron bands 
taken from the hubs of their waggon 
wheels. How they managed to weld them 
together is a mystery, and still more 
mysterious is it how they succeeded in firing 
the extraordinary piece of artillery. But 
there it stands, in curious contrast to their 
“Long Toms” and Maxim-Nordenfelts 
which, while this is being written, are barking 
forth defiance and death at our brave troops. 

The next shows a group of guns in the 
Museum. The large mitrailleuse was pre- 
sented to President Burgers by the German 
Emperor in 1870. The others are on the 
retired list—now, we know why ! 

Of the wars waged by the Boers against 
native tribes, the most important during 
recent years have been those against Malaboch 
and Magato. The war against Malaboch 
was one of the most deliberate and wicked 


POTCHEFSTROOM. 
From a Photograph. 


OLD BOER-GUN MADE OUT OF THE IRON BANDS OF WAGGON-WHEELS, 


From a Photograph, 
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injustice, both in its instigation and in its 


conduct. Many a Britisher felt his blood 
boil with indignation over the affair. Only 
those on the spot could rightly measure the 
iniquity of it. 

Here are the war-drums captured from 
Malaboch and Magato. The former, by 
the way, is supposed to be still languishing 
in Pretoria Gaol, or was, at the com- 
mencement of 
the war. 

Transvaal and 
Free State money 
is not of much 
value at this 
moment. Thirty 
odd years ago 
the Treasury 
must have been 
in a bad way, 
judging from the 
paper money - 

* papier-geld ”- 

shown opposite. 
A bank-note for 
sixpence and 
“Good Fors ” of 
the Orange Free 
State for three 


pence are among _—y 


OF CANNON USED BY THE BOERS BEFORE 


WAR-DRUMS OF MALABOCH AND MAGATO. 
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THEIR RECENT ARMING. { Photograph 
the treasured mementos of those pre-Rand 
days — before the Uitlanders’ enterprise 
swelled the coffers and disturbed the 
Arcadian peace of Pretoria or Potchefstroom. 
In June, 1795, an expedition from the 
English Government cast anchor in Simon’s 
Bay, and presented a mandate to the 
authorities of the Dutch East India 
Company demanding a surrender of the 
garrison and 
forts at Cape 
Town, There 
was considerable 
delay and some 
diplomacy to be 
got through, but 
after one or two 
half-hearted en- 
gagements, in 
which the Dutch 
were driven 
back from Mui- 
zenburg to Wyn- 
berg, they capitu- 
lated, and on 
September 16th, 
1795, the Dutch 
troops marched 
out of the quaint 


{Photograph old Castle in 
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Cape Town with drums beating and colours 

flying, and laid down their arms to the 

British, and thus ended the rule of the 
Dutch East 
India Com- 
pany in South 
Africa, after 
an occupa- 
tion of 143 
years. 

It is curious 
to us to-day, 
engaged, as 
we are, in 
repeating his- 
tory as well 
as making it, 
to turn toa 
letter written 
in the year 
1795 by one 
of the sturdy 
old stad- 
holders to his 
“ Dear and 


BOER PATER MONEY OF THIRTY YEARS 
From a] AGO. ( Photograph. 


much-beloved vrow,” resid- 
ing near Swellendam. The 
opening words might have 
been written to-day from 
Pretoria to Krugersdorp. 
Says the plucky old warrior :— 

“We live in a critical 
time. The English have sent 
a demand for surrender, but 
the old Governor has re- 
plied that he will not do 
it. .... 80 we think 
that nothing will come of 
it but a bloody fight. It 
is well known that the 
General left this morning 
with one of his officers for 
the bay Simon’s Bay. 
Now we expect fighting every 
moment,” 
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LETTER FROM A BOER TO HIS WIFE, 
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Then after a few other particulars of the 
prospective campaign the father pushes the 
warrior aside: “ Take good care of our 
children as a mother in case I may not come 


Was he an Absent-Minded Beggar ? 

How often, during the hundred odd years 
since that pathetic epistle, now crumpled and 
yellowed, was written, have the stolid antipa- 
thies and dogged resistances of it recurred, 
smouldering under conventions and treaties— 
only now to burst into a flame which is 
devastating the sunny land of the South ! 

When will that flame be extinguished 7 
Will blood quench it? 

Just at this moment, however, we may 
state that the clever and courteous Dr. Gun- 
ning, whose appeal heads this article, is busy 
with new duties. He has been placed in 
charge of the British prisoners of war in 
Pretoria. The unconscious humour, the grim 
irony of it—to hand over British soldiers to 
the Hollander Superintendent of the Pretoria 
Museum ! 

But not for long. 
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WRITTEN IN 1795. (Photograph. 
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[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 


NOT A RACING MACHINE! 

We are indebted to Mr. G. B. Duns- 
ford, of Bummers Creek, Western Aus- 
tralia, for the accompanying photograph. 
He says: ‘* This bicycle was made by a 
dryblower, who goes by the nafhe of 
*Mulga Bill.’ He has travelled many 
hundreds of miles over this arid country, 
and made the bicycle from the material 
available as follows: the forks are made 
of mulga, the wheels from old boxes, the 
tyres are old meat tins, the chain is made 
of bullock hide interlaced with spaces to 
catch the cogs of the sprocket. The speed 
attained on this ingenious contrivance is 
net great, but it is undoubtedly an 


* Copyright, 1900, by Geo 


Newnes, 


example of that determined pluck so 
characteristic of the dryblower, who has 
prospected this country in the face of 
almost insuperable difficulties, the greatest 
of all being, as stated by Carnegie in his 
‘ Spinnifex and Sand,’ ‘the battle for 
water.’ ” 


RIGHT THROUGH THE CHIMNEY! 

The next photograph is not that of a 
small bush growing on the summit of 
a high pillar. The pillar is the chimney- 
stack of an old, disused mill standing near 
Moulmein, in Burma. A _ tree having 
started to grow inside evidently found the 
air somewhat scarce, and seeing no other 


way out of the difficulty—or the chimney 
—proceeded to grow a long trunk, which 
enabled it to spread its branches in the 
purer atmosphere above. This curious 
photograph was taken by Captain Robert- 
son, B.1.8.S. Jndia. 


A CLEVER LITTLE ROBIN. 

We have -heard many a pretty story 
of bird life, but none prettier than that 
of the wee robin shown in the photo- 
graph sent to us by Mr. William Gibson, 
of Kilchattan, Luing, by Oban, who 
gives the following interesting particulars. 
He says: ‘* My little robin came into 
the kitchen in October, 1898, and made 
it its home more or less till the month 
of March following, always sleeping in 
the house at night. It went away all 
summer, but came back last September. 
It goes out often through the day, but 
always comes in to feed, and sleeps in 
at night. You will see from the photo. 
that it was singing when taken,” 


Limited. 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF COAL-GAS. 

The house depicted in the photograph produced 
below is situated in Redruth, Cornwall. It was in 
this identical house that William Murdoch, in 1792, 
brought to light a discovery that was destined 
to completely revolutionize the then existing means 
of illumination--to wit, coal-gas. Fixed to one 


of the walls is an iron plate bearing the following 
inscription : ‘* William Murdoch lived in_ this 
house 1782 to 1798. Made his first locomotive 
here and tested it in 1784. Invented gas-lighting 
and used it in this house 1792.” The interesting 
photo. was sent us by Mr. E. A. Couch, 26, Church 
Street, Bridgwater, Som. 


A SHEEP THAT 
FOLLOWS THE 

HOUNDS. 
The next photograph 
is that of a_ sheep 
whose great ambition 
in life is to follow the 
hounds, with which it 
almost entirely lives. 
The hounds and sheep 
ire to be seen together 
in the stables of Mr. 
Walter Winans, Sur- 
renden Park, Pluckley, 
Kent. On occasions, 
when a drag hunt is 
held, the sheep will 
follow its canine friends 
as far as possible, and 
will not stop until quite 
exhausted. There is 
nother thing it aspires 
to, but which, despite 
almost heroic efforts, it 
is as yet unable to 
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accomplish, and that is the hound’s bay. Photo, 
sent by Mrs. A. Penfold, 100, High Street, Ashford, 
Kent. 


TELEPHOTOGRAPHY REVERSED. 

Readers of Zhe Atng, the magnificently illustrated 
weekly paper which has recently made its appearance, 
are familiar with its correspondent’s remarkable tele- 
photographs taken at the seat of war. The accom- 
panying photo. sent by Mr. W. P. Robertson is also a 
telephotograph, but in this instance the photo. has been 
taken through the wrong end of the telescope, with the 
result that the picture is very much reduced in size, 


and the spire appears as though it were some miles 


distant, while, in reality, it was only about 8oyds. to 
1ooyds. away from the camera. Mr. Robertson says : 
** Some time ago there appeared in your Magazine a 
photo. of a ship and tug taken through a telescope at 
a distance of about two miles. The inclosed photo. 
is the converse of that; it represents a church at a 
distance of about 8oyds. to rooyds. ; it is taken 
through a telescope ‘ wrong-way-on.’ A better idea 
of the amount it is diminished will be gathered from 
the fact that I have often taken a photo. in the 
ordinary way from the same position, and it just 
nicely fills a 14 -plate.” 
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AN UNCANNY STORY. 

In sending these photographs Mr- 
W. J. Roberts, of Iredale’s Library 
’ **Some weeks ago a 
was walking up the 
Babbacombe Road in this town, 
accompanied by his little terrier. 
When about half-way up they came 
upon some navvies excavating the 
road for electric lighting purposes, 
The dog made a dash at their stone 
heap, and selecting a stone, carried it 
home. It weighed over a pound, and, 
partly because of its unwieldiness, and 
partly because the dog had never done 


Torquay, says: 
friend of mine 


any stone-carrying before, it was placed 
on the mantelpiece of one of the rooms 
as a little trophy. About a week after, 
whilst walking in Torwood Street—the 
half of the Babbacombe Road 

distance of half a mile from the 
spot, my friend and 


lower 
at a 
above - mentioned 


his dog came 


g upon another set of navvies 


engaged in the before. 
Here again the dog darted into the road, 
ind again mit a stone from the 
heap and carried it home. This also 
was placed on the mantelpiece, and the 
incidents forgotten 


Same way as 


singled 
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visible. I think you 
will agree that this 
is an uncanny story, 
but I assure you 
that it is a_ perfectly 
truthful narrative.” ~ 


HEAVY SEA. 

This is a snap-shot 
taken from the bridge 
of a cargo vessel cross- 
ing the Bay of Biscay, 
and forcibly demon 
strates the heavy nature 
of the she en- 
countered. She wasa 
steamer of about 800 
tons, with a cargo of 
iron from Elba, 
which made her labour 
heavily and caused her 
to ship immense 
volumes of water at 
every plunge. In the 
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seas 


ore 


photograph here reproduced—which was sent by Mr. George 


Lamb, 198, Georgie 


Road, 


idea of the stolid way the good ship 
seas rage high as they choose.” 





until days 
after, 
friend, 


these 


some 

when a 
struck by 
incongruous 
ornaments, asked 
for an explanation, 
when the incidents 
were related to him 
as above. In hand 
ling them he uncon 
sciously brought 
them together, 
and, lo! they he- 
came as one stone : 
each little splinter 
and crack fitting 
tightly and well 
together, with the 
result as shown in 
the photo., where 
just the evidence 
of a crack is 
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A SPRIGHTLY 
BABOON. 

The accompanying 
snap-shot is that of a 
huge baboon in the act 
of turning a somersault 
backwards, on the 
beach at East London, 
South Africa. The wily 
organ-grinder who first 
introduces one of these 
big fellows in place of 
the wee creatures now 
so popular may safely 
lock forward to a rich 
harvest of coins at the 
of younger 
Britain. We are in- 
debted to Mr. R. 
Coulter, of 21, Princess 
Street, London Road, 
S.E., for this photo- 
graph, 


hands 





CURIOSITIES. 


THE EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS. 
A_ well-known florist, of Bronx Borough, 
New York, has given up his leisure time to 
the study of artistic designs in flowers and 








plants. Here is an excellent example of 
this clever gardener’s work, who has laid out 
a facsimile in miniature of the Empire State 
Express. The design is so perfect that it 
has attracted widespread attention from 
thousands who pass every day on the trains 
entering the great Metropolis from the 
northern suburbs. The photograph was 
kindly sent by Miss Varran Brose, of 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


AT THE TOP OF THE LADDER. 

Mr: W. George Furniss, of Waterloo 
Wharf, Epsom, has repeatedly ‘‘ tried” for 
a place in our Curiosity columns. He says 
he has been disappointed many a time, but 
adds, in his letter, that his motto has been 
to “* Try, try, try again.” We are pleased 
to be able to encourage this young devotee 
of the camera by reproducing this extra- 
ordinary photograph of a boy who “has 
reached the top of the ladder” at a very 
early age ; nor does the young man look 
particularly displeased with himself! In 
order to obtain this curious effect the 
Camera was, of course, placed on the 
ground lens upwards, 


ATLAS II. 

Mr. Harry S. Lumsden, of 18, Bon Accord 
Crescent, Aberdeen, sends this curious photo., which 
was taken in South Africa, within a few miles of 
Johannesburg, on the North Road Reef, Wilgespruit, 
Transvaal. The mine was discovered by the present 
owners, Messrs. Percy G. Shepherd and Geo. Ross, 
who have been fortunate in having large quantities of 
gold taken from it, but since the war all mining 
operations had to be given up. The photo. is really 
a clever illusion. The boy is shown as if he were 
carrying away from the mine, on his head, a large 
piece of rock containing visible gold, while the 
prospector really stood upon his head on a large rock, 
the weight of his body producing the expression of 
countenance similar to that seen when a person 
carries a weight on his head. 
by Mr. Thos. Fowles. 


The photo. was taken 
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¥q A FAIR ADMIRER OF “ THE 
STRAND. 

We are very proud to find that 

| Tue STRAND has been chosen 
as a fitting subject for a fancy 
dress, and we are glad to hear 
that the pretty lady has met with 
great success and was very much 
admired. Miss Lily A. White 
law, the artist who designed this 
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novel costume, very kindly sends 
a few details, which we have 
much pleasure in quoting : ‘‘ The 
dress was made of silk of exactly 
the same shade as the covers, 
and painted in dark blue. The 
front panel can be plainly seen 
in the photograph, and the back 
of the bodice had the advertise- 
ments of Pears and Cadbury, 
which appeared on the back of 
THE STRAND for November, 
1899, the month in which the 
dress was worn in Edinburgh, 
She wore in her hair two minia- 
ture telegraph poles, from which 
were suspended in silver, ‘THE 
STRAND MAGAZINE,’ cut out 
in exactly the same shape as 
those on the front of the dress, 
as was also the ‘Sixpence’ on 
the bodice.” The photo. was 
taken by Horsburgh, Edinburgh. 


A DIVE ON DRY LAND 

Street fairs have for some years become all the rage through- 
out the States. Whenever a street fair is arranged to take place 
the entire population for miles around make it a holiday for the 
time being. Showmen naturally vie with each other, and the man 
with the biggest sensation or catch-your-breath-for-a-dime show 
naturally scores heavily. We reproduce here a snap-shot of the 
amazing performance of one Bertram Collins, who between meals 
spends his time in occasional dives from a ladder tooft. high into 
a net near the ground. Mr. W. R. Tilton, of Prairie Depét, 
Ohio, sends this clever snap-shot of Collins in mid-air. 


CAUGHT IN THE ACT! 
Here is an amusing instance of friendliness, abuse thereof, 
and swift punishment also. The kindly mare whose portrait 
is given allowed a young calf to share the privileges which are 





usually reserved for the direct offspring. The heir-apparent, 
however, has suddenly come upon the scene and seized the 
offender by the neck. This is only as it should be, but it is 
not always easy to obtain such excellent photographic records 
of the actual events as that obtained in this case by Mr. J. A. 
Cunningham, of 2, Seayiew Terrace, Ailesbury Road, Dublin. 
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“*IT’S A CASE OF MURDER, I'M AFRAID,’ SAID HERIOT.’ 











(See page 433.) 





